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The destruccion shown in this photograph 
and that shown in the photographs on 
pages 147 and 149, resulted from the 
direct and indirect effects of one high- 
explosive bomb (or group of bombs 
dropped in unison) in one district of 
tenements and high buildings near the 
University of Barcelona, in March of this 
year. (Picture from “ Air Raid,” by John 
Langden Davis, Routledge). 
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THE EUROPEAN CRISIS AND 
PLANNING 


bbe events of September, 1938, have given a severe jolt to British 
complacency in many fields. It is not our business here to assess 
the main issue. We content ourselves with the observation that the 
differences of opinion among instructed people, both as to what has 
really been happening and as to what may be the outcome for this country, 
are not so great as circumstances made them appear. Among all sections 
of our society, even the most self-centred and the most feather-headed, 
there has spread a realisation that the great issues of civilisation, of freedom 
and authority, of law and government, of the individual and the state, 
are not closed issues of the historic past, nor merely working themselves 
out to a foregone conclusion in relatively unenlightened countries, but 
are terribly alive in the world to-day, and that none of us can count on 
immunity or escape responsibility and decision. 

We do not think there can be any doubt of the effect of the crisis on 
the national town-planning policy. Millions of people have seen in a 
new light the appalling danger of the concentration of vast masses of our 
population in London and other great cities. We have repeatedly 
pointed out in these pages that the military danger runs closely parallel 
to the social and economic dangers. It is now certain to produce the 
“ trigger effect” that will at last set us on the too-long delayed course 
of systematic decentralisation and reduction of town density. Hesitation 
in reversing the process of two centuries might be excusable if the 
sociological and economic considerations pointed one way, and the dire 
necessities of safety in war pointed another way. As in fact it is town-plan- 
ning orthodoxy throughout the world that all these considerations point 
with immense force in the same direction, the case for decentralisation is 
now as unanswerable in immediate practice as it has long been in theory. 
Planners have a new problem: to guide and control an explosion that 
may, unless it is guided and controlled, produce a new type of chaos and 
weaken seriously our economic strength and our social life. 


CAUSES OF THE GREAT CITY 


Industry, business and society are very complex things ; yet the operative 
impulses that decide the movements of particular individuals may at 
any one moment be extremely simple. Undoubtedly, for example, 
the immediate motive which has led to the excessive concentration of the 
population in great towns has been the very simple desire of business 
firms to place their factories and offices in or near the large markets which 
they hope to supply and the large pools of workers from whom they 
can easily choose their employees. A similar simple search for the arenas 
of maximum opportunity is a sufficient motive for the tendency of private 
citizens to take themselves and their families to the larger cities. The 
fixation of their minds on this one vitally important personal factor has 
blinded both groups to the secondary effects of their actions, such as 
the waste of time in travel, the lowered standard of space available to 
them, the gradual decrease of industrial efficiency, and the deeper depriva- 
tions in the physical and psychological environment that creep slowly 
upon us all as the result of actions in themselves intelligible. The quest 
itself has the highest possible validity. The whole development of modern 


OPINION 


Unless some profound change 
of a national character occurs, 
it seems likely that the growth 
of building development in the 
county will continue until all 
avatlable land is covered with 
streets of houses. 

—Medtcal Officer of Health, 
Middlesex. 


The sprawling, crowded, 
amor phous and higgledy- 
piggledy masses of bricks and 
mortar which old - fashioned 
cities have been are clearly ill- 


fitting frames for the twentieth- 


century way of life. 
— Evening News.” 
You can lead a Londoner to a 
flat but you cannot always make 
him like it. 
—‘ Manchester Guardian.” 


Large towns have usually 
proved a type of habitat in which 
the human species can live, but 
is unable to reproduce itself 
adequately to maintain its 
numbers. 


—Planning—P.E.P. 


To anyone who has seen 
London's outward growth during 
the past twenty or thirty years 
it is even now a source of 
amazement when a journey 1s 
begun, say, at the Victoria coach 
station, for a visit to the West, 
and find that there is no real 
break in the urbanism along 
the Bath Road until he has 
reached well beyond Slough and 
Maidenhead. 

—‘‘ Middlesex Advertiser.” 


The report of the Commission 
set up by the Government to 
study the distribution of the 
population of Britain... ts 
certain to condemn the growth 
of London. This time they 
will have manufacturers for 
once on their side, manufac- 
turers who have been scared stiff 
by the fear so very close to our 
hearts last week that their 
factories would have been blown 
to smithereens by German bombs. 

—‘‘ Daily Record and Mail.” 
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civilisation, its dependence upon public services, 
upon social grouping, upon intellectual and educa- 
tional exchange, upon a high degree of organisation 
of culture and amusements—all these demanded, 
for a large proportion of our population, life in 
towns. But the momentum of the quest has carried 
us far beyond the needs, far beyond the advantages, 
into the realm of chronic difficulty and the threat 
of disaster. The City as such is fundamental 
to modern society; the Great City is a mere 
extrapolation of our needs and desires into the 
realms of absurdity. 


A PLIMSOLL LINE FOR TOWNS 


A speaker at the Town Planning Summer School 
found a good analogy for this in his picture of a 
crowd pouring on to an excursion steamer. We 
can accept as fully justified the proceedings of every 
individual passenger seeking the benefit of the trip. 
Yet unless authority imposes a limit on the number 
of passengers they will continue to crowd upon the 
ship until the safety line is passed. Pursuing the 
analogy, what the Garden Cities Association has 
always been pressing for is, in effect, a Plimsoll 
Line for cities. It is an elementary duty of govern- 
ment to set a safety limit on the expansion of towns, 
by the reservation of country belts around them and 
by a firm and drastic restriction of building density 
in every partofthem. The legislative and administra- 
tive policy for this has now very largely been worked 
out, and planners are in substantial agreement about 
it. Public opinion would now, we believe, readily 
accept decided action to put this policy into 
immediate force. 


DANGER OF UNPLANNED SCATTERING 


Let us look for a moment at the opposite danger 
which perhaps now menaces us. Driven by the 
quite rational fears of September, 1938, many of 
those who could afford it drastically decentralised 
themselves or their families or both into the most 
remote places they could find at short notice. 
Country cottages were bought up, farm buildings 
hurriedly converted, and all sorts of huts and shacks 
put up in isolated spots. Business firms sought 
offices in small towns and in the country, and there 
was a tremendous temporary demand for factories 
at some distance from the great centres. Most of 
these panic transactions were in fact cancelled, 
and the refugee families are now slowly filtering 
back. But the sky still holds a contingent threat, 
and it is certain that many people will now do at 
leisure and by calculation what they did, or intended 
to do, in a sudden emergency. The scattered 
building, which so disfigures our countryside, 
severs our fields, and obstructs our agriculture, is 
very likely to be further stimulated. A speeding up 
of the protective measures now being painfully 
evolved by the statutory planning administration is 
urgently called for. Otherwise one of our means of 
defence—our home food supply—may be seriously 
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damaged in the supposed interests of another, quite 
apart from the irreparable injury that will be done 
to the amenities of the countryside, which, as we 
have constantly reiterated, are a vital asset to the 
town-dwelling population. 


DEGREES OF RISK 


A sense of proportion is woefully lacking in all 
such large-scale matters as the way in which our 
buildings and people are, and ought to be, distri- 
buted over the surface of the country. Individuals 
will not necessarily be safest as individuals because 
they have ensconced themselves in completely 
isolated agricultural cottages or sheds. The situation 
of this country in relation to possible enemies, and 
the probable height and difficulties of raiding aero- 
planes, do not point to accurate aiming at precise 
targets. Doubtless the more distant parts of the 
British Isles will be on the whole safer than the parts 
nearer to the enemy (wherever his base may be). 
But within the zones of relative danger there may 
not be so much difference between particular 
situations as is generally assumed. The special 
danger of the great cities arises from two facts: 
first that they are such large targets that ammunition 
expended on them is certain not to be wasted ; 
and second, that bomb for bomb much more damage 
will be done and disorganisation created by a hit 
in a densely-built area that in an openly-built 
one. The personal danger is accentuated by the 
fact that in a built-up centre it is impracticable to 
provide, at any reasonable expense, temporary shelter 
in the form of trenches and dug-outs, because the 
open space for these is not available. Where a 
town’s development is open enough for such cover 
to be provided, and the town is not of such size or 
special military importance to be a chosen target, 
individuals will probably not be on the average 
in much more danger there than in an entirely 
isolated dwelling within the same region. The 
military problem is not, of course, that of securing 
the safety of this or that individual, but of minimising 
the casualties in total numbers without handicapping 
the productive power of the country. The point 
is clearly made in the important address by Mr. 
A. R. Astbury, printed in this issue. It is just as 
necessary that we should arrange ourselves in such 
groupings as to maintain industrial production as 
it is to distribute ourselves so as to reduce the 
number of deaths and injuries and to avoid dislocation 
and panic. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE ? 


A sudden wholesale evacuation of great cities, 
with a clearance of overbuilt areas and decentralisation 
into new towns and existing small towns is hardly 
practicable in a time of peace, however insecure 
that peace may seem to be. But in face of such 
terrifying necessities as were imminent in September, 
when 2,000,000 Londoners were given notice of 
deportation next day to unknown destinations, 
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and hundreds of thousands of householders in the 
Home Counties wondered what sort of uncongenial 
beings would be foisted on their quiet homes, it is 
not out of proportion to expect that plans will at 
once be formulated for a very thorough-going de- 
centralisation on a timed schedule. This issue 
cannot now be played with. It has come home to 
every city-dweller and it is real. To build a single 
further block of flats in London or any other great 
city is no longer a mere private crime ; it becomes 
high treason. To enforce new standards for the 
height and density of buildings, especially of dwellings 
in central town areas, comparable with those already 
enforced in suburbs and small towns, is not now an 
ideal of long-haired reformers, but elementary 
caution and common-sense. It is very urgent that 
the housing policy of the Government, and the 
planning schemes of the local authorities, should be 
reviewed in order to bring them into line with what 
has been sociological sanity for many decades 
past, and now proves to be a necessity for national 
defence. 


PLANNING : 


|F you think back into the subject for even a 
minute there must always be some element of 
social control in the use of land. There always 
has been, even in the most primitive communities, 
and in western civilisation byelaws for controlling 
buildings have become more and more necessary 
as society has become more organised and complex. 

Even in a primitive city which began as a collec- 
tion of tents or booths, like a temporary fair or 
market as we know it to-day, individual owners 
of stalls could not do just as they liked. Some of 
them would very quickly tend to encroach on the 
gangways, and by rough and ready methods their 
stalls would be pushed back or even knocked down 
so as to leave room to get between them. If the 
collection of stalls got very numerous, and the 
crowds going between them much larger, the 
original gangways would prove insufficient. Some 
sort of beadle or warden would have to go round 
with a big stick or a chopper and set back the 
building line. Probably in very early urban 
communities that was one of the functions of the 
king—one can imagine it as the earliest type of 
royal procession ; the stouter the king the bigger 
the road. — 

If I may use a jargon I dislike, but which some 
people seem to understand better than plain 
English, we are trying to rear a neotechnic species 
in a paleolithic habitat. Or I might put it more 
classically and say we are trying to grow the rarest 
and most delicate flowers in a builders’ rubbish 
yard. We are so damned clever as technicians 
that it can be done, and we are doing it. But 
after 200 years of modern industrialism we are just 
beginning to think the flowers might look better, 
and grow better, if we cleaned up the yard. 

—F. J. OsBorN, on “‘ Planning a Modern 
City,” Exeter, September 2, 1938. 
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Donald C. L. Murray, M.C. 


T is with great regret that we have to record the 
death of a devoted worker in the field of housing 
and planning. Mr. Murray was Secretary of the 
International Federation for Housing and Town 
Planning and the last duty he performed was to 
organise the Congress recently held in Mexico. 
Undoubtedly the heavy work involved, coupled 
with unaccustomed climatic conditions, under- 
mined a constitution which had never been robust 
and of which the War, in which he won the Military 
Cross, had taken serious toll. He died at 
Washington, on the way home. 

He was educated at Charterhouse and Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, and before becoming 
Secretary of the International Federation was 
Assistant Secretary of the Council for the Preserva- 
tion of Rural England. He had devoted his life 
to securing improved standards of housing and 
planning and his colleagues in all parts of the world 
will greatly miss the charm of his companionship 
and the help which they derived from his work. 


ITS BEGINNINGS — ITS RESULTS 


HERE can hardly be any doubt that these 

towns (Letchworth and Welwyn) offer an 
environment far more healthy than that in which 
the population of this country generally lives. On 
what does this improvement depend? Essentially 
it is a planned environment, in which any form of 
overcrowding is avoided and every family is secured 
a real home; in which, moreover, all the activities 
which go to make up the very full life of the town 
are so located and related that they can be used 
and enjoyed by all with the minimum of confusion, 
and mostly within easy walking distance of their 
homes. 


If the whole of the population of forty-one 
millions expected to be found in England and Wales 
in 1941 were accommodated in cities such as 
Letchworth, the total area occupied would be 
4,312 square miles out of a total area for the two 
countries of 58,249 square miles. There is reason to 
believe that the unplanned, congested and sprawling 
towns have already occupied or spoiled a far greater 
area. Indeed, evidence was given before the Royal 
Commission now investigating the distribution of 
population and industry, suggesting that our towns 
have already taken up 6,510 square miles, and these, 
of course, only accommodate the present urban 
population. 


This movement has always opposed the ex- 
tension of towns by scattered development. It 
has advocated a reasonable density for all parts 
of the compact towns or satellite units which are 
considered to be the right method for providing for 
any further increase in population ; as also for any 
of the existing population which may need to be 
decentralised. 

SiR RAYMOND UNWIN. 
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N In the Cortes Catalanes—Barcelona 


PLANNING IN RELATION TO DEFENCE 
By ARTHUR R. ASTBURY, C.S.I., C.I.E., M.Inst. C.E., 


M.T.P.I., 


Technical 


Raids 


Adviser, Air Precautions 


Department, Home Office 


HIS paper originated in a request from your 

Honorary General Secretary that the Air Raid 
Precautions Department of the Home Office should 
give a Paper on “Town Planning for Ease of 
Defence,’ but with his concurrence the word Town 
has been omitted. 

In Germany, what they call ‘‘ die Auflockerung 
der Stadte,’’ that is the loosening of congestion in 
towns, has become an earnest preoccupation in all 
European countries ; but, just as Air Raid Precau- 
tions do not comprise the whole of Defence, so it 
would be inadequate to treat Planning for Defence 
as solely concerned with towns. 

In your planning work you are of course accus- 
tomed to estimating the effect of change in external 
conditions, and you must have had it borne in upon 
you with growing emphasis that in planning for 
defence against air attack you are facing changes 
of the first magnitude in our national existence. 


*Extracts from paper submitted to Town Planning Summer 
School, Exeter, September, 1938. 


Lest details should obscure the main theme I 
would like to emphasise, at this point, three vital 
needs. 

The most fundamental is the maintenance of 
national morale ; if courage is lost, all is lost. 

Next is the maintenance of essential supplies ; 
as a cynic puts it, one can bear bereavement better 
than hunger. 

Lastly, there is the maintenance of production. 

For all these the keynote is preparation before 
the event. I have stressed the word maintenance 
to imply a steady functioning of the elaborate 
machinery of our modern life in the face of all 
efforts to jam the cogs. 

Strategic Factors 

There is no room for doubt that strategic factors 
have become an influence of which national planning 
has to take serious account, and there is every 
indication that this influence is likely to grow 
rather than diminish. 
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Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, in his recent broadcast on 
Air Raid Precautions as a Contribution to Peace, 
said, ““ What I want to emphasize is that this 
organisation has come to stay. It will not fade 
away just because there might be an improvement 
in the European situation. It will form a_ per- 
manent part of the defences of our country.” 
Whether we like it or not, our national strategy 
has come under new and unfamiliar influences. 
Whereas warfare ‘has been conducted in two dimen- 
sions since the world began, it has within the last 
twenty years enveloped three dimensions. One 
cannot imagine a more fundamental change. It is 
difficult enough even for the professional soldier to 
visualise its full military implications, and the 
lessons of Abyssinia, Spain and China are being 
earnestly studied by the Staffs of all nations. 

But it is not only in space that the conditions 
are new, it is also in time. The advent of aircraft 
has vastly quickened the tempo of war. The 
building of railways made the first great modern 
advance in tempo. ; 

More recently we have seen the tempo accelerated 
by the building, regardless of cost, of great motor- 
ways—the Autostrada of Italy, and the Reichsau- 
tobahnen of Germany. These roads enable mecha- 
nised troops to move rapidly in large bodies. The 
planning of the road system of this country may 
well become prominent on strategic grounds alone. 

Owing to these changes in space and time in the 
conditions of warfare, the importance of prepared- 
ness is vital, and I cannot help repeating it— 
preparedness means planning. 

Hitherto Great Britain’s security has rested upon 
maritime strategy and it has been possible to rely 
on the first essential in warfare, which is ability to 
operate from a secure base. The introduction of 
this third dimension of warfare in space deprives 
our country of the assurance of the secure base 
and forces our strategy to take account, not only 
of trade routes, coasts and ports, but of the interior 
of the country and of the people, who, if war should 
come, will have to share its rigours. 

It is these changes that lie at the root of the 
need for planning. If changes of national scope 
are to be carried out by persuasion and goodwill 
under a democratic Government, the people must 
be given every means, and opportunity, for appre- 
ciating the need for them, so that they will bear 
cheerfully the strains which great changes impose 
and will co-operate wholeheartedly in the great 
national effort which is needed. 


Vulnerability 


Now let us turn to the question of relative 
vulnerability which in the present connection means 
relative susceptibility to damage from air attack. 

It is axiomatic that the intensity of air attack 
on any given area will be directly proportional to 
the strategic importance of the target and its 
vulnerability. 

A target is important in proportion to the extent 
to which damage to it will deprive the nation of 
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essential supplies, interrupt essential services, or 
weaken the will to resist. 

Of all targets the most important and the most 
vulnerable are large congested towns where essential 
supplies are produced or handled. For purposes 
of comparing one town or one area with another it 
is quite feasible to express relative vulnerability 
by a mathematical formula. It has been put in a 
sentence by the Russian Koshewnikov. 

“The degree of destruction of a town is in pro- 
portion to the congestion of its construction and 
the height of the houses.”’ 

First on Danger List 

The German engineer, Schoszberger, wrote in 
1934 :— 

“The country with the largest number of large 
towns is the most exposed to the danger of air 
attack. Of all European countries, England stands 
first on the danger list, and Germany second.”’ 

Schoszberger states that 20 per cent. of the 
population of Germany live in towns of over 300,000 
inhabitants and 26-6 per cent. in towns with a 
population of over 100,000 inhabitants. The 
corresponding percentages for England and Wales 
are 31 per cent. and 18 per cent. 

In England and Wales, excluding London, there 
were at the 1931 census, 7 towns of over 300,000 
inhabitants, and 43 with populations between 
300,000 and 100,000. In the Bressey Report it 
is shown that about one-fifth of the total population 
of Great Britain live within the London Traffic 
area. Putting this in another way 20 per cent. of 
the population of England and Wales live in 1 per 
cent. of the area of the country. 


Berlin Decentralisation 

The average density of the population of England 
and Wales is a little over one person per acre, but 
in the Administrative County of London the 
population in 1931 was 58 per acre, and in the 
Metropolitan borough of Southwark the figure 
rises to 147 per acre. The Bressey Report mentions 
that the demand for modern flats is leading to 
blocks being built capable of accommodating a 
population at the rate of 200 or even more per acre, 
as compared with the five or six per acre when one 
old-fashioned house stood on an acre of ground. 

These figures are proof enough of the existence of 
congestion in this country. The corresponding 
figure for Berlin as a whole is 20 per acre, but in the 
Horst-Wessel Stadt area of Berlin the density rises 
to 140 to the acre. You are probably aware that 
the Fiihrer’s scheme for the Auflockerung of Berlin 
is to increase its area 100 per cent. without increasing 
its population, and no house is to be more than six 
storeys high. It is intended that the population 
in central Berlin shall be reduced to 60 per acre. 
The work was begun on June 14th and the proposal 
is that the whole of this great central re-organisation 
shall be completed by 1950. At the ceremony of 
beginning the work Herr Hitler said, ‘‘ I believe in 
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an everlasting Germany and thereby in the per- 
manence of the Capital City.’’ Faith moves 
mountains, let our faith be equal to theirs. 


Air Attack and Planning 

I turn now from statistics to the nature of air 
attack, its weapons and their bearing on planning. 

What can be said as to the nature of attack may 
be true to-day but wrong to-morrow. Working 
steadily in the background there is ceaseless research 
to discover more efficient weapons and better 
means of defence. The attack may lead in the race, 
but that serves only to spur the defence to greater 
efforts. At no time is the quest static and at any 
given time it is hard to know for certain which is 
ahead. 

I mentioned just now the lessons of Abyssinia, 
Spain, and China. It is regrettable that the 
conditions of warfare in each of these areas have 
given greater opportunities for developing the 
technique of air attack rather than of defence. 

Not long ago people were apt to say you can do 
nothing against persistent gas, but to-day it seems 
not unlikely that if we persevere in the methods of 
passive resistance against gas embodied in our 
A.R.P. schemes an enemy might not think it worth 
while attempting to use it against us. 

We cannot yet say the same about incendiary 
bombs and still less about high explosive bombs, 
but the point is that the more we are prepared the 
less is the likelihood of the attack in the first place, 
and if it does come the less is the attack likely to 
succeed. 

I come now to the various weapons used by 
aircraft attacking land targets. They may be 
used separately or in combination. They are all 
unpleasant, but if they are to be placed in a crescendo 
of effect on planning the order might be 

(1) gas, either in the form of gas bombs or 
spray, 
(2) incendiary bombs, 
and (3) high explosive bombs. 

The effectiveness of gas against civil targets 
depends largely on the extent to which concentra- 
tion can be maintained. It would be easier to 
concentrate gas in a closely built up area than in 
one where the streets are wider and the houses 


lower. Another factor in effectiveness is the - 


extent to which the work of decontamination squads 
could be hampered. For example, it would be 
difficult to decontaminate narrow streets littered 
with debris from damaged buildings. Thus resist- 
ance to gas attack could be helped by the opening 
up of congested areas. For the rest protection 
against gas is largely a question of personal pro- 
tection, and I will leave that subject for the 
incendiary bomb. 

A type of incendiary bomb which is probably 
made in large numbers is known as the Kilo electron. 
It is customary to call those things bombs, but 
this type is not explosive and is really a sort of 
self-igniting torch. Its flight through the air is 
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erratic, but it cannot be aimed with any accuracy, 
and its great merit from the attacker’s point of 
view is that it is light, comparatively cheap, and 
can therefore be carried by aircraft in large numbers 
and released wholesale. In short the main purpose 
of incendiary bombing is not so much to set fire to 
particular objects as to start uncontrollable con- 
flagrations and to cause human distress by destruc- 
tion of home and chattels. 

Here, again, congestion favours the success of 
attack, and any steps taken to open up congested 
areas will help to resist the incendiary bomb. 

I come now to the effect of high explosives on 
planning. 

The high explosive bomb can vary in weight 
from about 20 lbs. to 1,000 lbs. or even more. It 
can be designed to have either great penetrative 
power or to explode on contact. From the point 
of view of town planning we are more concerned 
with the type that is designed to have the maximum 
lateral explosive effect. Such a bomb needs to 
have a casing only strong enough to serve as the 
container. Whereas a shell that is fired from a 
gun must have a casing strong enough to withstand 
the rifling of the gun, the bomb is merely dropped 
from aircraft, and the weight of the explosive 
compared to the total weight of the bomb can be 
very much greater than for a shell. 


‘* Pattern Bombing ”’ 


It is not always realised that when a bomb is 
dropped from a warplane it does not fall vertically 
and that as likely as not the aircraft may not even 
fly over the object of the attack. Owing to the 
increasing efficiency of anti-aircraft batteries and 
the adoption of protective devices, such as the 
mobile balloon barrage, bombers may be forced to 
release their bombs while flying at great heights. 
Take, for example, a bomber travelling at 200 
m.p.h. at a height of 18,000 feet. In these conditions 
a bomb weighing 1,000lbs., and of good ballistic 
design would have to be released some two or three 
miles from the target and would arrive at ground 
level at angle of 15 degrees to the vertical. It 
would then have a striking velocity of about 900 feet 
asecond. It is extremely difficult to aim accurately 
from a bomber, especially when it is flying high. 
To hit a fixed point on the ground the bomb must 
be released at an exact point in space, and with 
an exact initial velocity. Even in peace time, 
under favourable flying conditions, horizontal 
bombing is likely to produce errors exceeding 
100 yards. The tactics of bombing from the air 
are in their infancy, but the trend may be towards 
what is called “ pattern’ bombing. This is carried 
out by formation grouping of the aircraft and the 
release of bombs by signal from the leader. In 
effect it is the attack of areas rather than specific 
objects. Defence against this system of attack 
may well be helped by planning, and the experts at 
present favour what amounts almost to a random 
siting of blocks of buildings limited as to height 
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and spaced so that one bomb cannot harm more 
than one building. The random siting makes 
identification from the air difficult, and makes it 
difficult also for bombers to take up in the air 
any formation calculated to achieve a distribution 
of bombs which will increase the chances of direct 
hits. 


I said just now that planning is more concerned 
with the type of bomb that has the maximum 
explosive effect. The object of such bombs is to 
create the maximum blast and the maximum 
distribution of the splinters formed by the break-up 
of the casing. In other words its object is to cause 
damage over the widest possible area. The effects 
of blast are not by any means fully known, but it 
is well established that the effect is increased by 
enclosure. Thus the blast of an explosion is likely 
to be much more destructive if it occurs in a narrow 
street with high buildings on either side than in a 
wide street with lower buildings. 


The splinters from the casing of the bomb are 
shot outwards and upwards from the point of 
explosion at about 4,000 feet a second or more than 
twice the muzzle velocity of rifle bullets. Defence 
against splinters is therefore mainly concerned with 
the provision of lateral cover and of head cover. 
The best lateral cover is given by shelter sunk 
below the ground, as for example in cellars, or in 
trenches. Here, again, planning is influenced. 
In many factories it is hardly possible to construct 
buildings to serve their ordinary purposes and be 
adequate also as shelters from air attack, and yet 
the work of the factory may be essential wartime 
production. The planning of the factory buildings 
should leave space where shelter for the personnel 
can be provided. As an example of this I may 
mention a new aircraft factory erected on the 
outskirts of Berlin. Each workshop is an entirely 
separate unit with its own air raid shelters, lighting 
and heating, dining room, coal stocks, etc., 250 
yards from the next unit. In short, it follows the 
principle of dispersed concentration observed in 
factories making explosives. I have perhaps said 
enough to show how the technique of attack may 
have a bearing on planning. 


Defensive Planning Abroad 


The following instructions epitomise an Order in 
Council issued in May last by the Polish Govern- 
ment with reference to new settlements. 


Roads should be straight and run as far as 
possible in the direction of the prevailing wind so 
that gas may be removed by natural means as far 
as possible. Frontages on main thoroughfares 
must be at least 164 feet apart. Thickly built up 
areas in large towns must be broken up by open 
Spaces, separate districts and sections of towns 
must be separated by spaces such as parks, public 
squares, and belts of trees. Buildings of importance 
to the functioning of the State must not be grouped 
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together particularly if their dimensions would 
help their identification from the air. Industrial 
districts must be laid out in small areas and at 
large distances from each other. The ratio of the 
industrial area of the town to the remainder should 
not exceed 1 : 7. 


Zone of Great Danger 


The Italian Ministry of the Interior has issued 
instructions to bring about an increase in the inter- 
connections between power stations so as to facili- 
tate maintenance of supply when transmission 
lines are damaged. New gas works are to be placed 
as remotely as possible from populated centres. 
To ensure adequate supplies of water for fire fighting, 
underground tanks of 50 to 100 cubic metres 
capacity are to be built not more than 500 metres 
apart. This series of tanks may be connected 
with smaller tanks of 10 to 30 cubic metres to be 
built in courtyards of new buildings. No service 
mains should be laid near the surface but should 
be laid in underground tunnels protected above 
especially at vital points. 

In an important area of Germany Municipal 
authorities are instructed to endeavour to move 
large industrial concerns out of residential districts 
or to isolate them by removing surrounding dwelling 
houses, thus establishing an air raid zone round 
the industrial buildings. One of the aims of air 
defence is to be the gradual clearance of heavily 
congested industrial areas and the wide scale 
removal of industrial centres. It is hoped progress 
within the next few decades will have been made 
in this difficult task. 

Zones of great danger are defined as including civic 
centres, munition and armament factories, chemical 
works, food storage depots, public supply services, 
and important traffic junctions. The erection 
of new buildings in a danger zone of the first degree 
is to be strictly forbidden. Efforts are to be 
made gradually to render such a zone entirely non- 
residential. Main roads for through traffic should 
avoid built areas and development near such roads 
should be prohibited. 

Epilogue 

I would like to end by summarising the thesis 
of this Paper. 

Our past successes have often been attributed by 
ourselves, with what is perhaps mock modesty, 
to our genius for muddling through. This process, 
even in the past, required time. In the future 
this convenience may be denied us. 


Every step that we take towards reducing the 
vulnerability of this country to the level of the 
vulnerability of any probable enemy may be a 
step towards peace as effective as equipping our- 
selves with an equal, or potentially superior, 
striking force. 

Therefore, as Planners by calling, your contri- 
bution towards peace will be to help in Planning 
for Preparedness. 
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GREAT city has become a great peril. It 

is a commonplace that London is_ the 

most vulnerable area upon the whole earth. 

It would sometimes look as if such aggrega- 

tions of mankind had attained a bulk fatal to 

themselves—as if, like the monsters of the 

prime, they were doomed by their own 
dimensions. 

* * * 

There have been abstract discussions of this 
menacing situation in which a country may 
have its most valuable eggs all in one basket— 
government centres, shipping, commercial 
depots, leading industries, and millions of 
people all crowded on a few square miles to 
make a target that no aerial enemy could miss. 
To the common mind of London it had scarcely 
been brought home until the shadow of imminent 
danger emphasised in a dozen ways the 
nakedness of the land. Then, every trait of 
preparation demonstrated that the Metropolis 
was in the front line—that the averting and 
the treatment of casualties demanded greater 
effort and organisation than a battlefield. 


* * * 


It was to the meanest intelligence a crisis 
surpassing anv in the capital’s historv, even 
if we include the Great Plague and the Great 
Fire. And to the reflective it must have been 
painfully manifest that, if war came, there 
must be a heavy price payable for the delay 
in grappling with such issues. Safety is not 
to be improvised. Hurried exertion cannot 
take the place of forethought. 


“The Observer,’’ October 2, 1938. 











Town Planning—The Greatest Influence 


TowN-PLANNING and siting of buildings may have 
the greatest influence on the extent of damage 
done by enemy air attack. Neglect of this important 
factor may result in serious and irreparable mistakes 
involving heavy loss of life and property. 

Of all the effects resultant upon the dropping of 
aerial bombs on a town, blast effects are probably 
of the greatest importance in regard to town 
planning. Towns should be laid out in such a 
manner as to ensure a maximum amount of space 
being left for public paths, gardens, squares, roads, 
etc. 


* * * 
IN common with buildings in general, the distribu- 
tion of housing in a town is a major aspect of the 


air-raid problem which cannot be ignored. The 
distance apart and the spacing of houses is a very 
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“A GREAT CITY— 


THREAT FROM AIR HASTE 


important feature in reducing the risk of damage in 
air-raid attack. Consequently, it is desirable that 
the building line of houses, as at present practised 
in England, be set back so that the distance between 
the fronts of the houses will be approximately 
equal to the distance between their backs. 

Houses erected in Britain under the Housing and 
Town Planning Acts have collectively, owing to their 
distribution and light density of building concentra- 
tion, a reasonable degree of immunity from high 
explosive bomb effects. The problem of risk in 
the case of suburban housing is less serious than 
might on first examination appear ; for the chances 
of a direct hit per house are relatively small in outer 
areas. People living in post-war suburban area 
houses are reasonably safe against direct hits by 
virtue of their situation alone——J. THORBURN 
MuIRHEAD, A.M.I.C.E. (Air Attack on Cities.) 





A Too Drastic Prescription ? 


HE demand that Government should definitely 

control the location of industry (since it exists 
for man’s sake, and not vice versa) is supported by 
the most urgent considerations of national defence. 
London is becoming as dangerously crowded with 
manufacture as with administration. It offers to 
air attack the opportunity of destroying not only 
executive nerve centres, but important units of 
production. There is no such vulnerable target 
in the world. Certain Midland regions are becoming 
so congested as to involve the risk of similar ruin 
“at one fell swoop.”’ One of the most vital defences 
in air-warfare is that of diffusion and decentralisa- 
tion. Even if the riddle of the Special Area did 
not exist, this spreading-out of productive activity 
would still be one of the most obvious lessons of 
our national predicament. 

There are too many proofs that it is not sufficiently 
realised in Whitehall. Sir Malcolm Stewart, in 
his last impressive report, urged that, as a general 
principle, Greater London should be placed “ out 
of bounds for further factory construction.’ Is 
this a too drastic prescription? It is difficult for 
anyone to say so who has looked the conditions 
of aerial warfare in the face. 


The Observer, February 28th, 1937. 
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GREAT PERIL” 


—THE OBSERVER 


CENTRALISATION 





HE peace-yearning temper of a public 

habituated to gas-masks and to proposals 
for sudden evacuation is ready for a challenging 
policy of constructive pacification. Intelli- 
gently conceived, such a policy would simul- 
taneously destroy the grosser evils of urban 
congestion and the temptation which large 
cities offer as military objectives. It can put 
new and bold proposals for immediate large- 
scale reform to a public which has now learned 
that private property would become meaningless 
| when war breaks out. 
| One immediate policy is to break up.London 
into a constellation of small towns by demolish- 
ing tracts of built-up lands for conversion into 
open spaces between existing parks and public 
gardens. 





Lancelot Hogben 
J. F. Horrabin 
Raymond Postgate, in 
“The New Statesman,” 
October 8, 1938. 











Great Tinder-Boxes 
S month succeeds month the Royal Commission 
Ac the Geographical Distribution of the Industrial 
Population ploughs its way through the evidence 
submitted to it, listens to witnesses, deliberates 
while the problem which it was appointed to solve 
grows increasingly more complicated and difficult 
to tackle. Lord Nuffield uses his great wealth to 
start a factory which is likely to employ 12,000 men 
in Birmingham where labour of the kind required 
is not plentiful and where the housing shortage is 
acute. Added to which, another aircraft factory 
in the Midlands makes that area incomparably the 
most inflammable military objective, should war 
come. While vast Government factories are erected 
for aircraft production, amazingly, schemes for 
their defence are related to the distant future. 
London, Birmingham, Coventry and the South- 
East region of England are allowed to expand, 
providing great tinder-boxes which the first spark 
of war will light. 
RONALD CARTLAND, M.P., 
in “‘ The Fortnightly Review.” 
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A Positive Attitude 


AN was not intended to live underground but in 

sunlight and fresh air, which should be the 
objective of city planning. To escape air attack a 
positive attitude to check the menace at its source 
should be sought and employed, leaving man free 
to function constructively above ground. 


JoHN ILDHER. 


Ruthless Measures Wanted 


UST when the conquest of the air has made 
London a target for attack, we are engaged in 
centralising our people and our industry about 
that target to an extent unprecedented in the case 
of any other city in history. London is too big, 
is growing bigger, and ought to be diminished. 
Ruthless measures should be taken to stop the 
stampede of industry to the Metropolis and divert 
it to the industrial centres which the stampede is 
devastating. Wherever possible the vital activities 
centred in London should be removed elsewhere. 
A. G. GARDINER in “ The Star.” 


Flats and Bombs 


“IN this connection I have often wondered 

during the past month, when there has been 
so much talk of war, whether it has ever occurred 
to those people who are inclined towards develop- 
ment in the form of large blocks of flats, how much 
more the occupants of such flats would be exposed 
to danger in proportion to population than the 
occupants of houses in the event of war from the 
air. An aerial bomb hitting a block of flats would 
be likely to do very much more damage to life 
and limb than if the same bomb were dropped 
among a number of dwelling houses in a residential 
zone.” 


Mr. H. Rosinson, Planning Officer 


for County of Worcester. 


A Real Plan for London at Last 


UT perhaps out of evil again may come some 

good. From the menace of the air may spring 
a real plan at last for London. It will not prove 
easy and not prove popular. 

Capitalists will not lightly sacrifice the right to 
locate their factories where they will’ Against its 
will the Government will find itself strengthening 
the State control of industry. 

But just as foot soldiers scatter for security at 
the sound of the aeroplane, so shall we, as the 
shadow from the air grows darker, find ourselves 
compelled to redistribute the great centres of 
population. 


NOEL CARRINGTON in ‘‘ The News Chronicle.’’ 
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THE DEFENCE OF GREAT TOWNS 


DECENTRALISATION : THE FIRST LINE 


“The modern English town, considered as a 
whole, is a poorer target than many Continental 
towns, closely built up with blocks of flats. Our 
habit of spreading towns in low buildings, with a 
large proportion of open space, makes them a thin 
target.” 


That statement by Mr. Eric L. Bird, made at the 
three-day Conference on “‘ Structural Air Raid 
Precautions,” at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, crystallises the relationship of planning 
to defence against air attack. 

An examination of the mass of literature dealing 
with Air Raid Precautions in this and other countries 
discloses one salient fact :— 


that danger is in direct ratio to concentration 
of buildings and population, and that danger 
decreases proportionately as density decreases. 
It is a curious fact that the structure of a planned 

Britain and the distribution of population and 
industry in that plan required for the provision of 
the most healthy living and working conditions for 
the population, is almost identical with that required 
for adequate defence against air attack. 

For that reason, if no other, planners must 
bring to the notice of the Government the necessity 
for national planning and decentralisation, as 
part—indeed the basic part—of effective air raid 
precautions. 

It would, indeed, be fatal to do otherwise, 
as it is in fact fatal for Governments, whether 
national or local, to continue a policy of centralisa- 
tion and of high development at high densities on 
central sites or of expansion of the periphery of 
towns, when there is abundant evidence that this 
policy will add enormously to the casualty lists 
if war comes. 

Consider this paragraph from “‘ Air Raid Pre- 
caution: The Facts,’ published in Fact, of April, 
1938 :— 

‘“‘ The first zone of greatest danger includes all 
areas within half-a-mile of any military objective 
and all densely crowded working-class areas ; 
the second zone of medium danger comprises 
other parts of large towns and all towns down to 
about 20,000 inhabitants, and, thirdly, a zone 
of least danger, but still worth protecting, 
includes smaller towns and outer suburban areas. 
At a rough estimate there are some ten million 


By GILBERT McALLISTER 


people living in the first zone, another 15 million 
in the second zone, and 10 million in the third, 
the remainder of the population being either 
rural or in small towns. We must, however, 
also take into account the fact that this popu- 
lation is not static. There is a daily flow in and 
out of work ; for daylight raids more protection 
will be required in the centre of the towns, 
factories, for people in offices, cinemas, shops, 
main streets, etc., and in night raids more pro- 
tection in the suburbs. During rush _ hours 
protection will be needed for people in trams, 
buses and trains. This means effectively, there 
will have to be more shelter accommodation than 
the usual number of the urban population.”’ 

It will be observed that here the danger arises 
from the sheer concentration of population, and 
also that the whole difficulty of the problem is 
enormously aggravated by the amount of travel 
between house and workplace. It is perhaps 
superfluous at this point to reiterate that in peace- 
time conditions, with no threat from the air at all, 
the same congestion and the same transport madness 
wastes millions in money and centuries of time, and 
has the most devastating effects on the health of 
the people. 


National Planning 

Peaceful reasons have been ineffective in per- 
suading the Government to restrict town growth, 
to decentralise population and industry, and to 
create new small towns, but if, as everyone 
now realises, A.R.P. is not a temporary expedient 
to allay panic, but a permanent feature of the 
country’s defence, then it follows that national 
and regional planning, coupled with a policy of 
decentralisation, must be adopted. 

One air raid, Haldane calculates, over London 
might kill 50,000 to 100,000. That is only a quarter 
or a half of the deadin Britain during the influenza 
epidemic of 1918-1919. It is possible, however, to 
reduce such casualties if effective planning precau- 
tions are taken. 

But what about A.R.P.? What about the gas 
masks ? What about the air wardens? Are these 
not real precautions? They are precautions as far as 
they go, they provide a considerable degree of 
protection against the use of gas, and whatever 
criticisms. may be levelled against these anti-gas 
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Looking for Survivors 


precautions, they are nevertheless sufficiently sound 
to permit of an answer to almostevery point. But 
the fact is that gas is the least of the dangers from 
the air. Gas is not so dangerous as the incendiary 
bomb, and the incendiary bomb is not so dangerous 
to life as the high explosive bomb. 


Everybody who is interested in the question of 
air defence should read “ A.R.P.,” by J. B. S. 
Haldane, F.R.S. (Gollancz), 7s. 6d. Professor 
Haldane knows from personal experience of air 
attack and from laboratory experiments nearly all 
that can be known in theory regarding the effects 
of the various air weapons, and his book is a dis- 
passionate analysis of what is being done and what 
ought to be,done. ‘‘ The explosive bomb,’ he 
says, ‘‘is very considerably (perhaps fifty times) 
more deadly than the gas bomb.” 

‘The penetrating qualities of high explosive 
bombs are considerable. A quarter-ton bomb,” 
says Prof. Haldane, ‘‘ will penetrate at least 
six floors of a building, even the cement floors 
of an ordinary ferro-concrete building, before 
bursting. If the building has not a steel frame 
it may be entirely wrecked. If it has a steel 
frame it will be badly damaged, but will probably 
not come down. A one-ton will fall even further 
before bursting, and do more harm when it 


bursts. It must, however, be remembered that 
bombs never fall quite vertically. So it may 
enter a house through the wall as well as the 
roof.”’ 


Nevertheless, the loss of life and the damage to 
property will not result mainly from direct hits, 
but from the effects of blast and shock. 


, 


“In one place,’ says Mr. Duncan Sandys, 
M.P. (Conservative), in A.R.P. News, Vol. I, 
No. I, “ I measured the frontage of the buildings 
that had been totally demolished, and found that 
it was well over 200 feet in length. That is equal 
to about a dozen or so average-sized London 
houses. As might be expected, the buildings 
actually struck and those on either side of them 
have been reduced to a heap of shattered rubble. 
But in addition to this, other houses over a wide 
radius have suffered serious damage. Sometimes 
several hundred yards away windows and doors 
were blown in, steel shutters crumpled up, 
balconies ripped off, and partition walls, ceilings, 
and floors knocked down by the terrific blast 
of the explosion.” 


The destruction which Mr. Sandys describes 
occurred in Spain. Similar, or even more terrible 
destruction, it is now only too clear, is liable to 
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happen in London, in Manchester, in Glasgow, in 
any of the large towns of Britain. 


Thanks to the failure of Governments to append 
their signatures to the Hague Draft Convention of 
1922, and to the failure to include the use of high 
explosive bombs in the Treaty of 1925, it seems to 
be quite legal, in accordance with international law 
to bomb any part of London as soon as a state of 
war exists. International law does prohibit the 
use of gases and the use of bacteriological methods 
of warfare. Nevertheless, although considerable 
attention has been paid to protection against gas, 
insufficient attention has been paid to protection 
against high explosives. 

Nor is there any guarantee that there will be a 
declaration of war. 


“We are not safe in presuming,” said Mr. 
Duff Cooper, “that, should war occur, any 
preliminary declaration will be made. Are we 
prepared for an unannounced attack? We are 
no more prepared than we are as individuals 
against murder.” 


London Not Only Target 


It might well be that the enemy would be pre- 
pared to lose a large part of their air force to lay 
London in ruins. 


‘““We may, therefore, expect an attack by 
successive waves of several hundred aeroplanes, 
which would drop their bombs almost simul- 
taneously. A bombing aeroplane can carry a 
load which varies from half-a-ton upwards. But 
we may take 1} tons as an average. Thus a 
squadron of 270 planes could drop 400 tons of 
bombs, or nearly double the total weight dropped 
in Britain during the whole of the last war, in 
half a minute. This would probably kill about 
8,000 people and wound some 15,000. And this 
could be repeated several times a day, provided 
the enemy were willing to stand the heavy losses 
of aeroplanes involved. In fact, the ‘ knock-out 
blow ’ might kill 50,000 to 100,000 Londoners. . 

‘“‘ But London is not the only target. Strategy 
would require that all the great European con- 
centrations should be the object of attack. 
s If London is not laid waste in a 
week, there will be raids not only on important 
towns but on towns and villages of no military 
value, to create a demand that each town should 
have its anti-aircraft battery, and thus to weaken 
the defence of vital points. That is happening 
in Spain to-day. Indeed, some experts think 
that the main attack will not be on London at 
all, but on the great towns of the North and 
Midlands, which are less adequately defended, 
and where the defending ‘planes would be harder 
put to it to find their prey. Thus up till the last 
moment it would not be clear whether an attack- 
ing squadron was making for one of the great 
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Yorkshire cities, for Lancashire, or for Derby. 
It is well that people living in areas of no military 
importance should realise this fact. A.R.P. is 
vital, not only to those who live in large towns 
and near military centres or factories, but to 
every man, woman and child in Britain.” 
(Haldane, “‘A.R.P.’’) 


If we accept this diagnosis, it follows that the 
case for the decentralisation up of the other great 
conurbations in this country is as strong as the case for 
the'decentralisation of London. Evacuation ought 
obviously to be an important part of any effective 
Air Raid Precautions. It should not be confused 
with dispersal of population. Sir Samuel Hoare has 
stated that 


“The view of the Government is and always 
has been that the policy of dispersal is a safer 
policy than one of concentration of large numbers 
of the population into certain given spots.” 
(Times, July 2nd, 1938.) 


Dispersal here means that in an air raid people 
should stay in their homes or their offices, or any 
other building where they happen to be. (Home 
Office Circular, March 28th, 1938.) 

That is quite a different thing from the removal 
of population from areas of greater danger to areas 
of greater safety. 


Importance of Gardens 


The point that concerns planners is that here again 
is an admission that peacetime decentralisation 
would have been and may yet be an enormous con- 
tribution to defence. Refuge rooms reduce the 
chance of death by trom 5 per cent. to 10 per cent. ; 
steel frame buildings reduce the chance of death 
by 334 per cent. 


. 


“The one subject’ the Times quoted Mr. 
Geofirey Lloyd as saying, “‘on which he_ found 
complete unanimity among the air raid precaution 
experts in Germany, France, and this country 
was the great value of trenches as air raid pro- 
tection. Everyone who had a garden or easy 
access to an open space had the possibility of 
a good shelter available.” 


It is apparent that the house and garden policy 
is not only the best for health in peace time, but 
the best for defence in wartime. Easy access to 
open space is only available to a small number of 
Londoner’s huddled millions. If warning against 
an air raid is a matter of seven to ten minutes, and 
if the more recent technique of the silent approach 
is to reduce that warning further, how greatly 
diminished are the chances of the people in London’s 
crowded areas. ‘‘ Some areas,’’ says Prof. Haldane, 
“are so crowded that trenches cannot be dug or 
breast works built.” It follows that even from the 
point of view of a short-term policy for efficient 
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Totally Destroyed—Houses Next to the University 


A.R.P., the policy of the distribution of the popu- 
lation into satellite towns of low density would 
have been of enormous help. Similarly, the daily 
traverse of highly dangerous areas, overloading to an 
impossible degree the dislocated transport system 
of wartime, and the risk to millions of people 
involved, would have been obviated. 

The report of the Association of Architects, 
Surveyors and Technical Assistants on Air Pro- 
tection is worthy of considerable study. “‘ Air 
Raid’ (which discusses the technique of silent 
approach) by John Langdon Davies (Routledge, 
2s. 6d.) is a contribution of enormous importance. 
Everywhere there are signs that architects and 
town planners are beginning to awaken to their 
special responsibilities in the matter. 

Copies of this journal will be in the hands of 
Members of Parliament, London County Councillors, 
members of many Government Departments, and 
members of many Local Authorities. We address 
ourselves especially to them. A policy of national 
planning, coupled with the decentralisation of 
industry and population, is a long term policy. 
Trenches rather than national planning are the 
temporary answer to the dangers which immediately 
beset us. Nevertheless, it is clear beyond question 


what the main lines of our national planning policy 
in relation to defence should be. They would not 
include the placing of factories in Birmingham 
or in any other congested area. They would not 
include the uncontrolled expansion of London and 
the other large cities of this country. They would 
not include the building of specially menacing 
targets for bombers in the shape of large tenement 
flats, which add to density, congestion and the 
difficulties of evacuation, and whose courtyards 
(Haldane, page 154) “‘ are of no use for defence.” 

The main lines of such a policy, which should be 
made instantly effective, include :— 


(1) A complete ban on the peripheral or vertical 
expansion of all large towns and cities. 


(2) The planning of all future development in 
satellite towns of low density ; 


(3) The provision of real green belts roundevery 
big town. 


(4) Until measures of large scale re-planning 
are envisaged for each of the large towns, 
all congested areas cleared of slums or other 
property to be left as open spaces. 
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THE HOWARD MEDAL 
AWARD TO SIR RAYMOND UNWIN 


Designed by 
R. P. Gossop 





HE Council of the Garden Cities and Town Planning Association, at a Meeting held in London on July 29 
decided to award the Howard Memorial Medal to Sir Raymond Unwin, P.P.R.I.B.A., Vice-President 
of the G.C. & T.P.A., in recognition of his services to Town and Country Planning and to the Garden 

Cities movement in particular. 

The presentation of the medal will be made at a complimentary dinner toSir Raymond at Grosvenor 
House, Park Lane, on Wednesday, November 23, when Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, Chairman of the Council, 
will preside, and the Rt. Hon. Walter Elliot, M.C., M.P., Minister of Health, will be the chief speaker. 

The younger son of William Unwin, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, and Elizabeth Sully, Sir Raymond 
was educated at Magdalen College, Oxford, trained in engineering and architecture, and from 1896 practised 
as an architect. 

From the first he was a foremost protagonist of the movement for better housing, and town and country 
planning. From the first he was associated with Sir Ebenezer Howard and the Garden Cities Movement, 
and his work as designer of Letchworth, the first Garden City, set the standard and pattern for all similar 
work since. With his partner, Mr. Barry Parker, he crystallised the English ideal for family life as the house 
and garden. He designed and laid out New Earswick, York, and Hampstead Garden Suburb. He wrote 
and spoke on Planning voluminously and effectively ; “ The Art of Building a Home,” written in conjunction 
with Mr. Barry Parker, ‘‘ Town Planning in Practice,’’ which was translated into French and German, “‘ Nothing 
Gained by Overcrowding,” a treatise which is deserving of special study to-day, and numerous articles and 
pamphlets, as well as many public utterances, have served to enhance Sir Ray mond’s re putation as they have 
served to forward the Town and Country Planning Movement. 

After lecturing on Town Planning at Birmingham University from 1911 to 1914, Sir Raymond was 
appointed to the Town Planning Department of the Local Government Board, and began a period of fourteen 
years service as the Senior Government Planning Official in this country. When he retired in 1928 he was 
appointed Technical Adviser to the Greater London Regional Planning Committee, and its Reports, prepared 
under his direction, will serve as the basis on which the final planning of London will ultimately be achieved. 
Elected President of the Royal Institute of British Architects in 1931, knighted in 1932, Sir Raymond has 
had honorary degrees conferred upon him by the Universities of Manchester, Prague and Toronto. In 1937 
the King, on the nomination of the R.I.B.A., conferred upon him the Royal Gold Medal, which had been 
awarded to 86 men, architects, historians, archeologists, authors, painters and sculptors ; Sir Raymond was 
the first town-planner to receive the Medal. 

His reputation in Europe established, it is not surprising that the New World turned to Sir Raymond 
for enlightenment. His reputation as a consultant and lecturer is now as firm in Canada and America as 
elsewhere. Columbia University has been proud to avail itself of his services. 

It is not given to many men to see their youthful ideals translated into reality in their lifetime. Sir 
Raymond has seen many of his ideals come to pass. But he is not content. He presses forward with new 
ideals, and demands their practical application. ‘‘ Of our Government,” he said, on receiving the Royal 
Gold Medal, “I venture to ask that they will, without delay, set up a National Planning body capable of 
studying the many needs and resources of our people, of creating an ordered pattern of relations between them 
and of planning a convenient setting for them in a beautiful form of environment for which our land _ offers 
opportunities both rich and varied.”’ 
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ARE WE ALL AGREED . 


151 


? 


Opinions From Press and Platform 


A Hundred Years 


HUNDRED years ago there lay along the banks 

of the Tyne four considerable towns : Newcastle, 
with some 15,000 inhabitants ; Gateshead, North 
Shields, and South Shields, with some 8,000 inhabi- 
tants apiece. There was a small town, Tynemouth, 
with about 4,000 inhabitants. Wallsend and Jarrow 
were large villages with about 1,000 inhabitants 
each. And there were a number of smaller villages 
and hamlets. There could be no doubt whatever 
that the towns were separate towns; they were 
separated by stretches of open country, they had 
their own local government ; each town contained 
a diversity of social classes, and each had a strong 
town consciousness. The towns grew, they absorbed 
neighbouring villages, until to-day there is an almost 
unbroken stretch of buildings with a population of 
about 850,000. No stranger to the district could 
guess where Newcastle ends and Wallsend begins, or 
where Gateshead ends and Felling begins, or would 
realize that when his car passed over a level-crossing 
he was passing from Hebburn into Jarrow. 


HENRY <A. MEss, in 
“ The Political Quarterly.” 


A Look of Living 


HE garden city, therefore, has a look of living, 

a lack of regimentation. It is not monotonous 

because of the mingling of activities, and it is 

grouped to offer the most space within the most 
concentrated area. 

H. in “‘ Manchester Guardian.” 


Planning for Fitness 


HAZARD that the Ministries of Health and 
Education must get together very closely if 
either is to be fully fruitful. This National Fitness 
Campaign might well provide the basis for a close 
and permanent linking. We should ask ourselves, 
I think, fitness for what? Not merely to kick a 
football or carry a rifle, or even to sustain labour 
without fatigue, or to live longer free from illness. 
No. Fitness to lead a full, happy, civilised life— 
and its a fit frame and background for such a life 
that we here are after—because without the suitable 
frame and background, we know that the full well- 
being of the individual or the community can never 
be attained. The Doctor and the Physical Culture 
Instructor are necessary, but no less so—perhaps 
even more so—are the Architect and the Town 
Planner. 





B. CLouGH WILLIAMS-ELLIs. 


Industrial Location 

NCENTIVES to industry of the kind so far 
employed are not likely, judging by the character 
of industrial developments that are taking place 
in the special areas and elsewhere, to result in any 
appreciable reduction of the overconcentrated mass 
of population and industry in, for example, the 
Greater London area. The latter problem, which 
is of vital importance to the nation, must sooner 

or later be solved by more effective measures. 
Control of the location of industry in a more 
definite form than hitherto seems to be inevitable 
if a serious attempt is going to be made without 
delay to restore an industrial and economic balance. 
Lancashire Industrial 
Development Council. 


Not Intelligent 
O put factories in one place and working-class 
houses in another, with a considerable gap that 
must be traversed twice daily through congested 
traffic at the expense of the worker, is not intelligent. 
‘* Bournemouth Daily Echo.’’ 


Neon Lights—or Stars? 
RE we to lose as a nation all the beauties of 
country existence because in the year 1938 
man for the moment thinks petrol of greater value 
than water, and neon lights more lovely than the 


stars ¢ RONALD CARTLAND, M.P. 


Squalid and Garish 
E who inhabit this island, as Lord Baldwin 
used to impress upon us, are tenants for life of 
an incomparable estate. Some millions of us are 
now engaged upon or just returned from our annual 
survey of the property. Not many can be satisfied 
with the condition into which we have let it fall. 

Never has a car or a train taken so long to get 
into the country. There are routes upon which we 
begin to think that real country is a fond thing 
vainly imagined, a mirage never to be reached. 
The ribbons of building seem inexhaustible. 

Along the coast we can find bricks and mortar, 
or, even worse, wood and felt and corrugated iron, 
spreading their defilement over miles of cliff and cove 
which only a little while ago were still a delight. 

On some of the most magnificent of our scenery 
in mountain and moor and dale the dread forces of 
progress have inflicted new scars and planted new 
dismal growths. More and more landscapes of 
long honoured beauty have been ruined by the 
eruption of squalid and garish building. More 
and more charming villages and gracious old towns 
have suffered cruelly from demolition and yet worse 
outrage from reconstruction. 

H. C. BAILey. 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


The Stones of Scotland. Edited by George Scott 
Moncriefi (Batsford). 10s. 6d. 

R. GEORGE SCOTT MONCRIEFF here traces, 

with the assistance of five collaborators, the 
development of building in Scotland. Dr. Simpson 
writes as an archeologist, Mr. Watson tells of 
Scottish church architecture, Dr. Mackay Mackenzie 
writes of Scotland’s castles and palaces, and Professor 
Hannah continues the story to the early part of the 
nineteenth century when, with the creation of the 
New Town of Edinburgh, Scottish architecture and 
Scottish town planning reached its high water mark. 
The illustrations, mainly photographic, show Brocks 
and burghs, crosses and churches, castles and 
cathedrals, towers and palaces. 


Our Daily Bread. A Geography of Production, by 
Sir Daniel Hall, K.C.B., F.R.S. (John Murray.) 
6s. 

HIS book, designed for use in schools, supplies 

facts about the materials that enter into every- 
day existence and about the men who are engaged 
in producing them. The author is, of course, 
an expert and there are few, including most adults, 
who would not benefit greatly by a study of this 
clear statement. 


Furnishing the Small Home. 
(The Studio). 6s. 
HIS Studio publication—beautifully illustrated 
as usual—represents an attempt by the author 
to help people engaged in the fascinating task of 
furnishing a small home. It succeeds in providing 
really adequate help without either being too 
technical or too highbrow. 


By Margaret Merivale 





Adult Education, 1938-39. City of Manchester. 


HIS booklet, compiled by the Manchester 

Education Committee, gives complete informa- 
tion regarding the educational facilities available 
within the City. It also contains information 
regarding many voluntary organisations. 

Copies may be obtained from Mr. W. O. Lester 
Smith, M.A., Education Officer, Deansgate, 
Manchester, 3. 


National Council of Social Service Annual Report. 
HE National Fitness Campaign is one of the main 
subjects for report in the review of the year’s work 

of the N.C.S.S. The report touches life at many 

points and is in itself a document of considerable 
sociological importance. 
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Metropolitan Man. 
Union). 2s. 6d. 
O book in recent years has more profoundly 
Nistirrea the public conscience on an important 
social issue to a greater degree than Mr. Sinclair’s 
“Metropolitan Man.” It is a book which is quite 
indispensible to any town planner and indeed to 
anyone interested in social questions. The Readers’ 
Union has performed a first rate service by 
publishing it at 2s. 6d. 


By Robert Sinclair (Readers’ 


Britain’s Burning Shame. (National Smoke Abate- 
ment Society). 2d. 

AMMY SOOT is the villain of the story contained 

in this graphic booklet, which is a masterpiece 
of modern popular propaganda technique. The 
drudgery and the waste of time and money involved 
in attempting to cope with the smoke polluted 
atmospheres of our large cities is enormous. In 
Manchester a housewife spends 7}d. a week more on 
materials for the family wash than the housewife 
living in Harrogate. Manchester, because of its 
congestion and its smoke pollution, pays a quarter 
of a million pounds extra for washing each year. 
Assuming that Manchester housewives are compelled 
to spend one hour longer each week in fighting the 
smoke-demon they lose 5,800,000 hours each year 
or 668 years, or approximately ten life-times. 

Copies may be obtained from The National Smoke 
Abatement Society, Chandos House, Buckingham 
Gate, London. 


Style of English Architecture. Part I. Middle Ages. 
Style of English Architecture. Part Il. Tudor and 
Renaissance. By Arthur Stratton (Batsford), 
ls. 6d. paper, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

HESE handbooks are designed to encourage 

interest in the study of English architecture in 
elementary and secondary schools and educational 
institutions generally. The text and the plates are 
as clear as possible and the books admirably serve 
their purpose. 


Slums of New York. By Harry Manuel Shulman 
(Albert and Charles Boni, New York). $3.00. 

HIS volume, based on a series of case investi- 

gations into 779 families living in four blocks 
in the Manhattan Borough of New York City, is a 
characteristically thorough investigation into the 
sociological results of bad housing and bad environ- 
ment in the crowded areas of big cities. It is a 
book of a type seldom produced in this country, 
but is a contribution from the humanist standpoint 
of great importance. 


Development of Private Building Estates. By F. 
Howkins (Estates Gazette, Ltd.). 16s. 6d. 
R. HOWKINS points out that since the 
publication of the first edition of this book 
twelve years ago, great suburban development has 
taken place, bringing in its train ‘‘ a whole series of 
problems.” It fulfils its purpose admirably. 
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LIFE IN FLATS EXAMINED 


“Formidable Doubts on Housing Policy” 


HE object of any housing policy ought to be 

the provision of the best possible houses in the 
most convenient and healthiest positions at the 
cheapest possible rents. 

If one begins consideration of the problems which 
now appear to confront Local Authorities in the 
large towns of this country with that idea clearly 
in mind, the policy adopted should be the right 
policy. 

It is important to have asimple re-statement now, 
of some of the salient facts and some of the major 
human considerations. Immediately after the 
War both the Government and Local Authorities 
were quite convinced regarding the character of the 
best possible houses. The best possible house, it 
was unanimously conceded, was the self-contained 
house with garden, and the Ministry of Health 
declared that Britain’s 


“Comparative freedom from the tenement 
dwelling has been regarded with envy by those 
countries and cities which have had the misfortune 
to adopt the tenement system to any great 
extent.” 

Tenement dwellings, it was pointed out, were 
“condemned by the best housing experience.” 

“Even where re-housing has to be carried out 
on the cleared area and the cost of land may have 
been considerable, it will be desirable to adopt 
the cottage dwelling.” 

During recent years there has been a tendency 
for Local Authorities to adopt, for inadequate 
reasons, a policy which is in fact a flight from 
the best housing standards. In 1931 87-8 per 
cent. of the dwellings erected were cottage dwel- 
lings. In 1937 64-8 per cent. of the new dwellings 
erected by the L.C.C. were tenement dwellings. 
A similar deterioration in housing standards is 
apparent in the current programmes of many of 
the largest Local Authorities. 


This change would not be possible were it not 
for large scale contributions by the National 
Exchequer for the purpose of erecting flats on 
expensive sites. It is true that the local ratepayer 
will also be taxed and that the city dweller will 
require to find the sum of £18,000,000 over forty 
years, but the cost falling to the general tax- 
payer throughout the country for only 60,000 
flats will be £36,000,000. In plain words the 
country is being compelled to meet the slum 
clearance programme of the overgrown towns 


"4 
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London Social Workers Report Facts 


and is being asked to do so at an exorbitant 
cost. It is also being asked to surrender the best 
housing standards in favour of a policy which, from 
the financial and human point of view, has nothing 
to commend it. The cost of an L.C.C. flat with 
land at £10,000 to £20,000 per acre is as much as 
£923. The cost of an L.C.C. cottage is about £500. 
The cost of a central flat in Manchester is over 
£800 ; the cost of a cottage and garden in Wythen- 
shaw is £350. 


But, goes the argument, those who live on cottage 
estates on the outskirts of towns have to pay large 
fares in getting to and from their work. That is 
quite true. In London the average family spends 
£15 per annum in fares. In Birmingham the 
average family spends £8 17s. per year. These 
journeys have an additional cost in time and health. 
Together these represent the most formidable 
criticism of the present method of town develop- 
ment—no method at all really but simply a Jatsser- 


faire attitude which permits towns to become so 


swollen that they cease to have the quality of towns 
at all, namely, convenient access on foot from 
residential areas to industrial areas and from both 
to shopping centres and places of entertainment, 
education, and recreation. All this is a criticism 
of the policy of suburban sprawl, but it is 
not an argument for the creation of blocks of 
flats in the central areas. This will not to stop the 
suburban sprawl. It will increase its tempo because 
high buildings in the centre of a town—with the 
restriction of space, fresh air, and sunlight that they 
involve—inevitably drive more and more people 
to seek semi-country on the fringe. 


It should be apparent that there is something 
fundamentally wrong with the whole process of 
town growth when the alternative presented 
to the working class is of life in a tenement 
comparatively near their work and life in a suburban 
cottage with its accompaniment of ruinous travel. 


Housing in tenements is an attack on the 
reasonable aspirations of working people to decent 
and convenient dwellings at the expense of a 
subsidy paid by the ratepayer and the taxpayer 
to wrongly sited industry. The only solution 
to the dilemma is the rigid control of the 
expansion of towns by really wide green belts 
and the creation of new towns combining 
industry and residence and every health-giving 
amenity. That that policy could be adopted at a 
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cost infinitely less than the cost of subsidising 
expensive flats has been demonstrated in many 
places and nowhere more compellingly than in the 
evidence of the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association to the Royal Commission on the 
Geographical Distribution of the Industrial 
Population. 

The £54,000,000 or £900 per dwelling required to 
provide for 60,000 flats on expensive sites under 
the Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1938, 
would pay for the creation of at least twelve 
towns of -50,000 population, each providing 
opportunities of work, residence, play and _ all 
facilities for healthy living. It has been 
demonstrated many times in these pages that the 
policy of re-housing by tenements is in fact a 
deterioration in housing standards. Steen Eiler 
Rasmussen demonstrated it in “London: The 
Unique City.’’ The deputation sent to the Continent 
by Birmingham City Council in 1930 was unanimous 
in its rejection of the flat system. At the Interna- 
tional Housing and Town Planning Conference in 
Paris in 1937 the preponderating world view was 
against tenement blocks. 


Human Considerations 

Criticisms in these pages have in the main centred 
round the human aspects although financial and 
other considerations have not been neglected. 
Fundamentally, the human considerations are 
the most important considerations and, although 
most of the criticisms of post-war flats might have 
been anticipated through our knowledge of pre-war 
tenements, the fact that the London Council of 
Social Service memorandum on Life in Flats, 
based on investigations carried out by various 
women social workers, confirms our worst suspi- 
cions is important additional evidence. If the facts 
revealed in thismemorandum are grasped by housing 
committees all over the country it might be reason- 
able to anticipate that the tenement block would 
not be permitted to supersede the house with 
garden. 

The L.C.S.S. rightly points out that many people in 
comparing flat life with the occupation of houses falla- 
ciously compare bad houses (namely those quitted 
by the slum population) with good flats. It is quite 
obvious that the sanitary flat with modern con- 
veniences is better from the health and many other 
points of view than the slum house, but that is 
not a just comparison. The comparison must be 
between a modern flat and a modern cottage house. 

The Council also points out that the problem is 
essentially a working class problem because, while 
it is true that a section of the well-to-do in London 
and elsewhere live in flats 

“the whole cycle of their family lives is not lived 

in flats. Their superior resources and greater 

mobility enable them to play their games, rear 
their children, pursue their hobbies, and keep 
their pets elsewhere.”’ 
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Mrs. Martin, of Lambeth Borough Council, 
formerly Miss Avice Trench, in her survey of 
““Some Social Aspects of Pre-War Tenements and 
Post-War Flats’’ complains of the pre-war tene- 
ments that 


“the noise is endless, that the paved courtyards 
are a pandemonium, that they are usurped by 
older children, that the stairs and the difficulty of 
maternal supervision make them unsuitable for 
young children, that children under school age 
spend nearly all their days indoors, and that the 
girls ‘see too much.’ One mother who said she 
seldom let the children go out, explained that 
she wanted to stop the eldest, aged four, from 
mixing with the tenement children, for she had 
already ‘much changed for the worse’ since 
coming to the dwellings. ‘ Where we lived before 
I had a bit of garden and could shut the gate and 
leave the children there to play all the morning. 
I'd give anything to see a bit of green now.’ 
(They had moved from a suburb for the husband 
to be near work.).”’ 


Noise Problem 


Mrs. Martin’s investigation of post-war flats 
reveals that these features remain true in the new 
flats. The noise problem, she points out, has not 
been overcome. 


“Tt was interesting to note,’ she remarked, 
“in visiting one new block, that whereas a non- 
resident official stated there was no _ trouble 
to tenants from noise, both the tenants themselves 
and the superintendent living in the block said 
that the noise through walls and floors was 
at times almost intolerable.” 


Flats, she admits, can be made much more 
suitable than they have been, nevertheless her final 
conclusion is : 


“Tt must remain true, however, that the 
cottage house . is the most satisfactory 
home for bringing up a family.” 


Mrs. Martin also points out that the herding 
together of large groups of children who have 
already been herded together all day in school is 
undesirable. 


Two social workers, Miss Crossman of the Lady 
Margaret Hall Settlement and Miss Everard of 
St. Margaret’s Settlement, went into residence in 
L.C.C. flats. The former in the Cowley Estate, 
Brixton, and the latter on the Wellington Estate, 
Bethnal Green. In spite of amazing efforts by 
Miss Crossman to provide community life for the 
tenants in the tenements she was struck ‘‘ with the 
loneliness of her neighbours.’’ She declares that 

“most of the tenants felt a strong preference 

for separate houses as compared with flats, 

that noise both from the enclosed courts and 
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from neighbouring flats—especially in connection 
with wireless—is a cause of very general complaint, 
that tiresome tenants can make more nuisance of 
themselves in flats than in separate houses, and 
that the terrorising of children by one or two of 
their number is pretty general, and gives rise to 
many of the internecine disputes which detract 
from the amenities of flat life.”’ 


Lack of Gardens 


She spoke of the problem created by communal 
staircases, (a) in connection with the tenants’ duty of 
taking it in turn to clean them, (4) in connection 
with complaints of improper behaviour on staircases, 
especially at night. 


Miss Everard points out that the “ chief causes 
of complaint are the noise and lack of gardens.” 


‘“‘ The children,”’ she says, “‘ are turned out into 
the courtyard to avoid annoyance to their 
immediate neighbours and, in wet weather, they 
play on the stairs. Chopping wood and mending 
shoes are a constant source of friction between 
the tenants. Many of the men have been keen 
gardeners and sadly miss their little gardens and, 
even if window boxes were allowed, they would 
be impossible on our small window ledges.” 


She refers pathetically to the “few books and 
jig-saws for the invalid fathers.”’ 


In subsequent discussion Miss Crossman dwelt 
upon the strong preference of most of her neighbours 
for separate houses, and their general dislike of 
the noisiness of their new surroundings, especially 
from wireless sets and from children playing in 
enclosed spaces. From disputes among children 
arose disputes among parents. Staircase cleaning 
is also a frequent cause of complaint. 


Endless Quarrels 

Miss Emily Jenkinson, Warden of the Kensington 
Social Centre at Dalgarno Gardens which serves the 
block dwellings (about 1,000 flats) erected by the 
Sutton, Peabody and Kensington Housing Trusts 
on land provided by the Kensington Borough 
Council, declares that all the difficulties described 
by Miss Crossman and Mrs. Martin “ are rife in these 
great blocks.”’ 

“ Endless,”’ she says, “are the quarrels over 
children and staircases. The latter problem 
seems to be an acute one. Complaints about 
cleaning stairs made dirty by other people are 
complicated by the fact that staircases are 
sometimes most improperly used and may be 
frequented by persons having no concern with 
the flats. The children remain for the most part 
herded together round the immediate streets 
and courts of the estate. In many of these there 
are notices forbidding cycling, hard balls and 
tip-cat, which means that there isn’t much left 
for the children to play with.”’ 
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Miss Harford, Chairman of the British Association 
of Residential Settlements, has collected opinions 
from social workers on flat life. 

‘““ When a flat is high up,” she declares, “ the 
stairs cause much hardship, especially to the 
mother, who has to do most of the carrying of 
weights up and down. There is also a tendency 
for a charge to be made for getting coal up.” 
She complains of the noise of children, the noise 

of wireless, of neighbours’ movement in adjoining 
flats, the noise of indoor sanitation, the restriction 
of opportunities for recreation and leisure time 
occupations. 

‘““Generally speaking,’ she says, “‘ the play- 
ground accommodation is not adequate even in 
size. It is far too often merely a bare asphalt 
expanse with nothing to ‘ play round’ or ‘ play 
on.’ There is rarely any separate space railed 
off for little ones only, and mothers are afraid 
for them to use the yard in consequence. They 
also complain that they can no longer keep an 
eye on the children as when they played in the 
backyard, or just in front of the house. 

‘The keeping of pets (except in some cases, of 
birds) is forbidden, and this is a great loss to all 
members of the family. In many cases also the 
absence of any piece of garden, and even of a 
window box, is a deprivation for which there is 
no redress. Many of the men also mourn the loss 
of any place where they can do carpentry and 
odd jobs. 

‘There is a tendency for the mothers to keep 
the little children indoors—because of the stairs 
and the playground difficulty mentioned above 
and to make them keep quiet because of the 
neighbours’ complaints of noise, instead of their 
having plenty of free play in the open air.” 





Old and Invalid—Marooned 
She claims that there is very little “‘ block pride ’ 
as compared with the old “‘ street pride ’’ and that 
this is very evident in the neglected condition of 
staircases where tenants are responsible for the 
cleaning. 

‘Delicate and elderly people,’’ she points 
out, ‘‘ tend to be marooned in the higher flats 
because of the difficulty of the stairs, and the 
lack of fresh air, exercise and change of scene is a 
great hardship.’ 

‘‘There appears,’’ says Miss Margaret Butler, 
Honorary Secretary of the Vauxhall Street School 
Care Committee, ‘‘ to be much less neighbourliness 
in the new flats. The inhabitants of the new flats 
take a long time to get to know each other, and 
are much more inclined to ‘ keep themselves to 
themselves.’ They do not appear to feel they 
have any common interests; nor have I ever 
noticed any sign of local pride in either new flats 
or old blocks of buildings. Flat dwellers never 
seem to have neighbours willing to come to the 
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rescue in emergency or illness, or ready to escort 
children to hospital, whereas these things are 
commonplaces of life in the little houses. 

“ The children of the little streets seem to enjoy 
their play more than the flat dwellers. There 
are no restrictions in the streets and no control 
over children’s manners or habits, but certain 
things are forbidden in the yards of the flats. 
In the little streets it is often possible to play in 
your own backyard or a friend’s and have endless 
adventures....These outlets for youthful spirits 
are lacking in the flats, though their hard asphalt 
yards do at least afford more space than the old 
blocks of building possessed. The only home 
recreation I have heard mentioned by older 
people is experimenting with and_ building 
wireless sets. Cabinet making and home car- 
pentry are unpopular, as the noise they make leads 
to complaints from neighbours. Children are 
often undesirably cooped up in flats and not 
allowed in the yard; this of course also applies 
to the street, but there used to be the alternative 
of your own backyard. The lack of all facilities 
for keeping pets is a great loss; the poorest 
families are those who most cherish their cat, 
generally with kittens, and the majority of the 
children are brought up with cats or dogs while 
homing pigeons have been a great source of interest 
to adults. None of these things are permitted 
in the new flats, and they are much regretted, 
though no doubt the prohibition is essential 
in the interests of health, cleanliness and quiet. 
Gardens were ,another interest to many of the 
adults, who try and find a pathetic substitute in 
window boxes and pots on the balconies. 


“Sources of friction,’’ she points out, ‘‘ seem 
to be more numerous ; Friday’s turn of scrubbing 
common stairs and balcony is a frequent cause of 
trouble: clothes are said to be stolen from the 
communal washing line. (Many women prefer 
to dry their clothes indoors on their own premises 
rather than expose them to the gaze of neighbours 
and to possible loss).”’ 


Underweight Children 

She points out that Walnut Tree Walk School, 
the pupils of which come chiefly from new flats, 
showed a larger proportion of underweight children 
than Holland Street School, whose children mainly 
come from cottage dwellings. 

A member of the London Gardens Society refers 
to the terrible curse of noise and the difficulty of 
“personal friction.’” A group of social workers 
have summarised the views of mothers dwelling 
in flats :-— 

“1. They are afraid to let young babies cry 
so they spoil them, and the results are shown 
in the difficult child. 

“2. Little children often get less open-air life 
than with small streets and gardens, as their 
mothers cannot watch them at play and therefore 
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keep them in. Mothers find difficulty in taking 
babies out with them when they have to be 
carried up many flights of stairs, often with the 
go-cart and the shopping basket as well. 

“3. There is no provision for hobbies or 
games, or room for children to experiment. 

“4. There is no employment for the 
unemployed man, who is idle—as he never need 
be in the country. 

“5. Children tend to get less sleep; 
early hours are difficult among closely packed 
neighbours. 

“6. Lack of privacy and independent life. 
“7. Constant cause of irritation. 

“8. Social workers seem to find it difficult to 
appeal to flat dwellers, who are much less easy to 
visit, conversation at the door of a flat being less 
easy than at the door of a small house where the 
dweller is hostess.”’ 

The L.C.S.S. points out that the statements have 
been recorded as they were received and _ that 

‘their perusal must leave large and formidable 

doubts in the minds of those who are responsible 

for the problem of London re-housing.”’ 


A Mortal Blow 

That is true. They do not merely raise large and 
formidable doubts, they make it quite clear that to 
re-house the working class population in flats 
is to deal a mortal blow at the housing standards 
we know to be best. Nothing less than the best is 
good enough for any section of the community 
and it will be a saddening thing indeed if those who 
claim to be the leaders of the working class should 
themselves be the people who are in the van of this 
retrograde housing movement. The criticisms hold 
not only for London but for all the towns in Great 
Britain. It was a thousand pities that the great 
movement for the re-housing of the working classes 
in post-war years took so little heed of the town 
planning knowledge we possessed. It will be a 
tragedy of the grimmest nature if we now change that 
policy not for a sane alternative, namely positive 
planning, but for a facile opportunism based on the 
most spurious claims of economics and_ political 
strategy. We should replan our cities so as to 
provide the best opportunities of life for those who 
liveinthem. For the large sections of the population 
who overcrowd these cities we should create new 
towns infinitely better than any that as yet exist. 
G. McA. 


Housing in U.S.A. 


Housing Comes of Age. By Michael W. Straus 
and Talbot Wegg (Oxford University Press). 10s. 6d. 

HE tremendous awakening of the interest in 

housing in the U.S.A. is again reflected in this 
book, which records a long journey from the anarchy 
of licence to the order of enlightened society. It 
attempts to put forward a programme to enable 
Americans “to live,” as President Roosevelt put 
it, ‘as Americans should.” 
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GLIMPSES OF TWO SPECIAL AREAS 


URING August Dr. Norman MacFadyen and 
I had the privilege of visiting some of the 
undertakings launched by the Commissioner for 
Special Areas in the course of his effort to 
revive the stricken regions of the North East 
and of South Wales. We had, too, some chance of 
seeing the nature of the problem which has been 
tackled. In our visit to the North East we were 
accompanied by Major Hardy-Sims, and in South 
Wales we were met by Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd: we 
thus had the benefit of the advice of distinguished 
planners with knowledge of the areas in question. 
At the Letchworth Hall Conference papers 
will be presented on the subject of the 
Special Areas and the Trading Estates established 
in them. In the meantime, however, it is not 
inappropriate to review briefly the problem of these 
areas, and to record some impressions of our visit. 


The North-East 

The North-Eastern Special Area consists princi- 
pally of two regions whose problems are not identical. 

1. The northern region comprises the Tyneside 
communities and Sunderland. Its primary concern 
is with the shipment of coal and with heavy indus- 
tries such as shipbuilding and the chemical trades. 
The decline in coal exports and the slump in the 
heavy trades, coupled with “ rationalisation ’”’ in 
its most destructive sense, has caused a high rate 
of unemployment in this region. 


2. To the south-west of the first-mentioned 
region lies the more scattered second region, where 
the problem is that of an ageing coalfield which is 
approaching the end of the period when it is a 
paying proposition to follow the thinning seams, 
particularly in view of the declining demand for 
the steam coal and coking coal for which the 
region is noted. 


Thus, in the one case, the solution has been 
constructed as being the lessening of the region’s 
dependence upon trades which are subject to 
severe fluctuation resulting from political causes ; 
in the other the hard fact that the coal is no 
longer there is even more intractable than politics, 
and it becomes essential that the ex-miners must find 
a new trade. In both cases it has been considered 
wise to foster light industries making consumer’s 
goods primarily for the home market. 

It is in order to attract these light industries that 
the trading estates have been established by a 
non-profit-making company set up on the initiative 
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of the Commissioner. The response so far has been 
very encouraging. Some of the new factories are 
branches of firms already established in other parts 
of the country; some are ventures by German 
refugees, directed thither by the Ministry of Labour 
as a condition of permit or attracted by the cheap 
labour ; some, most significant of all, are genuine 
local enterprises which might have remained latent 
indefinitely without this fillip given to the area 
and without the special facilities for the beginner 
afforded by the trading estates. 


The Team Valley Trading Estate 


To serve the communities of South-West Durham 
the trading estate facilities have had to be scattered 
in the form of small layouts, each serving a mere 
handful of villages, but on Tyneside it was con- 
sidered desirable to create a large estate employing 
about 40,000 workers. The biggest concentration 
of unemployed workers is in the County Borough of 
Gateshead, and it was this consideration, coupled 
with the existence of a suitable site and good 
transport facilities, which moved the North-East 
Trading Estate Company to establish their main 
estate on the Valley of the Team, which, flowing 
from south to north to join the Tyne, lies immedi- 
ately to the west of the built-up area of Gateshead, 
to the expansion of which the marshy nature of the 
valley floor had formed a barrier. The company 
have raised the ground level some five feet with 
material recovered from the levelling of unsightly pit- 
head dumps, and created a very noteworthy indus- 
trial quarter, which will be briefly described below 
and more fully dealt with in the papers to be read 
at Letchworth. Meanwhile it may be remarked 
that in bringing work to the unfortunate folk 
of Gateshead, the Estate has cut off their access 
to the open country, not merely by adding its 
own half-mile wide bulk to the solid mass of the 
conurbation, but by breaking down the barrier to 
its continuous expansion. Beyond the Estate 
lies an attractively wooded ridge, the ground of a 
derelict mansion. The Company tried to buy this 
land to reserve it as open space in atonement for 
having built on what was at least a “lung” 
to Gateshead, if rather a bronchitic one. The 
owner of the ridge, however, was unwilling to 


sell. 


The estate itself is roughly a mile and a half long 
and half a mile wide ; it is bounded on the east by 
the L.N.E.R. main line (beyond which is Gates- 
head) and on the west by the site of the by-pass 
which will carry the Great North Road. The 
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dominant motif of the layout is a north-south axial 
road, Kingsway, intersected near the centre of the 
estate by an east-west axis by Low Fell passenger 
station, by a road from southern Gateshead, and 
by a future connection to the by-pass. At the 
intersection of the axes there is a large traffic circus, 
to the west of which stands a dignified and pleasing 
crescent-shaped building which houses the offices of 
the Estate Company, and is to form a community 
centre for the business interests of the whole estate. 


The large rectangular blocks enclosed by the 
main roads are treated as units for purposes of site 
planning, and design of individual factories, and 
in some cases internal public open spaces, available 
for recreation or rest, are being incorporated in the 
block layout. As far as is economically justifiable, 
restaurants will be provided in each block. It is 
interesting to note that the appearance of solidity 
and finish possessed by the factories on the estate 
is partly attributable to the insistence upon flat 
roofs; clerestory lighting is favoured rather than 
skylights. 


An estate railway has been laid in, with exchange 
sidings with the L.N.E.R., south of Low Fell 
Station, and siding connections can be given to all 
parts of the “heavier’’ industrial zone at the 
northern end of the estate and to most parts of the 
remainder. The company has provided a sewerage 
system, and can accept trade effluents. In common 
with the other Tyneside systems, the Team Valley 
sewers discharge crude into the Tyne, but the 
outfall has been designed so as to be readily picked 
up by the trunk intercepting sewer for which 
proposals are now being considered by the Com- 
missioners and the local authorities. Other services 
undertaken by the Team Valley Company include 
the collection of refuse (including trade refuse) 
and the lighting of the estate roads. It was the 
brilliance and effectiveness of this lighting which 
formed our first impression of the estate as we 
arrived after dusk in the “ Silver Jubilee’ express, 
a minute under the four hours from London. 


We could not but feel impressed by the courageous 
—but not necessarily extravagant—way in which 
the services of the Team Valley Estate have been 
provided. The main avenue, Kingsway, has dupli- 
cate carriageways and cycle tracks, and may 
perhaps be accounted the most up-to-date road in 
the kingdom. Ornamental gardens are already 
making their contribution to the appearance of 
the place, and where the River Team has been 
canalised on the centre line of Kingsway, rambler 
roses and other trailing plants are being cultivated 
across the grilles which cover it. 


The enterprise of the promoters has met with 
a quick response, over a hundred factories having 
been established already, in barely two years 
from the inauguration of the estate. To those 
of us who try to study the technique of building 
new industrial garden cities, there is an important 
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lesson to be derived from the quick results obtained 
from a large capital outlay on public services. 
Industrial Tyneside in Ruins 

In visiting the Team Valley Estate we had the 
great advantage of being conducted by the Manager, 
Mr. Methven, and we were privileged to meet Col. 
Appleyard, the Chairman of the North-Eastern 
Trading Estates, Ltd. Mr. Methven was afterwards 
our guide on a rapid tour of a part of the Tyneside 
region, in which we were given a most vivid impres- 
sion of the size and seriousness of the blight which 
has afflicted this unfortunate corner of the country. 
I think my colleagues would wish me to emphasise 
our very high appreciation, not only of the kindness 
shown to us by Col. Appleyard and Mr. Methven, 
but, above all, of the way in which they talked tous. 
We felt, as they spoke to us, that their outlook was 
that of public servants enthusiasticaliy engaged 
in humanitarian work: there was none of the 
vainglory of professional politicians or of business 
men ‘ pushing” their wares. We could not but 
admire their earnestness of approach, and we 
felt that their attitude to the problem which they 
were tackling was rather like the respectful humility 
of the scientist before the awful forces of nature 
which he seeks to harness and control. 

The scale of the derelict areas is indeed humiliating 
to the beholder. East of Gateshead, along the 
south bank of the Tyne, lies a great tract of land 
littered with the ruins of great chemical works 
rendered redundant by the “ rationalisation ’’ of the 
industry some years ago. Looking over this area 
one might well imagine that this was part of a 
battlefield laid waste by terrific bombardment; 
and this impression is fortified by the state of the 
public road which traverses the site, twisting this 
way and that to avoid buildings which have now 
turned into mere heaps of rubbish, climbing sharply 
and dipping as suddenly again in a jumbled and 
formless landscape misshapen by man. Indeed, 
this is worse than any battlefield, for it is burdened 
with spoil-banks containing several million tons 
of a residual chemical which has no known use, 
which is hard to excavate, yet unstable in the mass, 
which kills all vegetation and exudes a nauseating 
brown liquid. All this is within two or three miles 
of the centre of one of Britain’s great provincial 
capitals. 

The Trading Estate Company have been com- 
missioned to undertake some improvements in this 
derelict quarter, and it is their intention to construct 
deep-water quays and a harbour railway alongside 
it, to facilitate the establishment of new factories 
on the site of those which left the place so badly 
“in the lurch ”’ when they fled to more prosperous 
regions. 

Unhappy Jarrow 

“You have not seen Tyneside until you have 
seen Jarrow,” said Mr. Methven, and so to Jarrow 
and its sister-town of Hebburn we went. Their story 
is not unknown, even in the south. They lived by 
building ships: the world, in its wisdom, said that 
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international trade was unpatriotic; the ship- 
building industry, having to cut down its producing 
capacity, decreed that the shipyards of Jarrow must 
be debarred from building. The town was almost 
wholly dependent upon these yards, though there 
are a few lighter industries in Hebburn. 


Depression and Overcrowding 

Long-standing depression leaves its mark upon 
the most courageous community. Among the 
more spectacular manifestations may be reckoned 
some of the shopping streets. One of those which 
we saw had about 80 per cent. of its shop windows 
boarded up or covered with the dirt of years, 
broken only by a paper ticket, pathetic in its 
optimism, offering the premises “to let.” But if 
trade has gone, it does not mean that the place is 
deserted. Indeed, Hebburn has the melancholy 
distinction that in the Survey of Overcrowding in 
1936, it was returned as having the highest per- 
centage of overcrowded families in the provinces, 
25-2 per cent. 

Years of unemployment and of overcrowding 
tell on the health of the people, and it is obvious 
to the most casual visitor what a penalty the 
people of these Tyneside towns are paying. It is 
only to be expected that those who are left behind, 
after the more enterprising have migrated in search 
of work, will be of less imposing physique than the 
average, but one cannot explain away those long 
rows of white, sunken faces which line the streets. 
Most disconcerting of all are the vacant stares 
which seemed to be so common, and which seem 
to suggest that the spirits behind them are dead. 
In the doorways of those dismal rows of cottages 
women were just standing, wanly looking out at— 
nothing. One was crying, bitterly, and the neigh- 
bours seemed to take it as a matter of course. 
Yet the trim curtains in those very rows bear 
witness to a fortitude, a refusal to give up, which 
hides yet behind those masks of living death. 


The Dreams of Youth 


As we passed round one street-corner we caught 
a glimpse of a pair of forlorn-looking figures in a 
gateway. In the midst of that economically 
gangrenous community those two had not forgotten 
that it is the function of youth to love and to be 
loved : a thin, pale-faced girl rested her head on the 
threadbare shoulder of a hollow-eyed youth, and the 
two of them seemed to be just gazing vacantly into 
space. Maybe they dreamed of a happy future 
‘ One could not help feeling, though, that 
no ‘dream of theirs could come true. 


But there are others who are dreaming almost 
the same dreams, those others who know how 
to translate the poetry of fancy into the prosaic 
words of Acts of Parliament and of the minutes 
of local authorities. It is upon them that rests the 
burden of bringing back to the people of the Special 
Areas the ability to turn their own dreams into 
reality. These people need work, honourable work, 
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to give them back their income and their con- 
fidence ; they need good houses and gardens to give 
them back their health and comfort ; and they need 
open spaces to give them back their souls. One 
would like to see them given complete garden cities, 
where work, home and beauty would all be provided 
for and one cannot escape the thought that in an 
area like that, where new industries, new houses 
and new amenities are all urgently needed, there 
must be something in the idea of building new 
towns, of ‘calling into being a new world to redress 
the balance of the old.” If such a thing were to 
be done, it should be done in such a way that people 
were not rudely transplanted into a strange county 
with an alien culture. Surely there is room enough 
in County Durham to build many new trading estates 
with housing schemes planned in close relation to 
them, so as to create new industrial towns. The 
Team Valley Estate has demonstrated that light 
industry can be attracted to Northumbria and 
that there is latent enterprise within the area. 
The Overcrowding Survey has demonstrated that 
no county has a more pressing need for new houses. 
Obviously the garden-city solution should at least 
be explored there. 


South Wales 


In South Wales the problem is not dissimilar. 
Some collieries have been worked out, others have 
been forced to close down by the diminishing demand 
for steam coal for export. Ironworks and steel- 
works have been pulled down and, even in these 
days when the supply of steel cannot keep pace 
with the demand, they cannot, for some inexplicable 
reason, come to life again. The towns in the 
deep valleys of Glamorgan and Monmouth are 
striken with a curse (which their inhabitants seem 
to believe has been invoked in the board-rooms of 
London) but they steadfastly refuse to accept the 
Metropolitan anathema. The spirit of towns like 
Merthyr (which has 11,000 unemployed) appears 
unbreakable, and the people seem mysteriously to 
retain their interest in things and their personal 
dignity to a most laudable degree. 

Treforest 

Like the North-East, South Wales has its trading 
estate, though on a smaller scale. Choice of site 
was severely hampered by the mountainous nature 
of the country, and, although the severest unemploy- 
ment is near the heads of the valleys, it was con- 
sidered necessary to site the main estate in the 
lower part of the principal valley in order that it 
might draw workers from several valleys, for cross- 
communication is extremely difficult in the upper 
reaches. 

The site chosen is at Treforest, south of Ponty- 
pridd, where the Taff Vale broadens out into a level 
plain about half a mile wide before reaching its last 
constriction, where the river breaks through a gorge 
in Cefn On before reaching the coastal plain. Up 
to the gorge stretch the suburbs of Cardiff; four 
miles above the gorge the valley is narrow again, 
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and towns straddle over it. A length of just over a 
mile of the intervening space has been made into a 
trading estate, which, at the time of our visit, had 
thirty-six factories. The site is much more difficult 
than that at Gateshead, and the Taff, which inter- 
sects it, is more intractable than the little River 
Team.. Moreover, the fact that a main road tra- 
verses the site from end to end has cramped the 
style of the designers. They have created an 
industria] ‘‘ ciudad lineal’’ stretching from the 
village of Nantgarw, just north of the gorge, to 
the outskirts of Pontypridd. The main road is 
being widened to modern standards, with duplicate 
carrlageways and service roads. This estate differs 
from that at the Team Valley in that the proportion 
of site covered by buildings is lower in the first 
instance, in order to allow for future expansion, as 
necessary. This precludes the Team Valley 
expedient of planning blocks as a whole, and gives 
the estate a somewhat sporadic appearance, but is 
probably more practical. Architectural design at 
Treforest has, therefore, had to be directed to 
making individual buildings attractive rather than 
to achieving massed effects, and there are some very 
pleasing elevations on the estate. As the brick 
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generally used is not prepossessing, it is being covered 
with a cement wash. Time—and the frequency of 
fresh washes—must tell whether this is a successful 
device. 








The Treforest Estate has been provided with 
networks of the usual: public services, and a 
courageous experiment has been undertaken with 
the supply of process steam, which is conveyed 
to most parts of the site by a 14-mile long steam 
main, fed by the boilers of the South Wales Power 
Company’s large generating station immediately 
on the upstream side of the Trading Estate. 


As at Gateshead, no attempt has been made to 
relate new housing to the industrial development, 
it being assumed that the only need was to provide 
work for people who were already adequately 
housed. No marginal land has been bought, and 
it may confidently be expected that sporadic 
building will now take place on the flanks of the 
Vale, on land hitherto almost worthless. In a 
ribbon community like this the distances to be 
travelled to work are naturally great, and the 
burden is the heavier in an area like South Wales, 
where ’bus fares are traditionally high. 





Members of the British Association see an impressive process in a Letchworth steel foundry 
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MEXICO CITY—AND AFTER 


‘“=e"HE Congress was unanimously of the opinion 

that the single-family house was much to be 
preferred to the tenement.’’ From the point of 
view of the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association that is perhaps the most significant 
statement in the notes by Mr. G. L. Pepler on the 
Sixteenth Congress of the International Federation 
for Housing and Town Planning, held at Mexico 
City, in August repeating as it does the over- 
whelming majority view expressed at the Congress 
at Paris in the previous year. Mr. Pepler’s notes 
are to be published in full in the Journal of the 
Town Planning Institute, but a number of the 
observations contained in his report are of special 
interest and are here set down briefly. 

Underground Planning—Dr. J. A. Guevas 
(Mexico) referred to the almost liquid foundations 
of Mexico City and to the foolish practice of pumping 
water supplies from underneath it. He said that 
investigations he had made had convinced him 
that a continuation of this pumping must lead to 
disastrous subsidence and expressed the view that 
it might be cheaper in the long run to build anew 
city on another site. He also referred to the 
dangerous practice of sinking ever deeper artesian 
wells in the City of London. In the course of 
building operations Dr. Guervas has carried out 
practical experiments which clearly indicate the 
limits of height which subsoil conditions in Mexico 
City impose upon safe building and to disregard 
which will, in his opinion, result in disaster. 


Planning Recreation 


Czechoslovakia.—Recreational activity was first 
organised by Dr. M. Tyrs, who founded the famous 
“ Sokol,” in 1862, on the principle of the harmonious 
development of individuals through physical, 
mental and moral education in groups. Sokol 
gymnastic associations have been founded in almost 
every town and village. In the planning scheme 
for Greater Prague, 27 per cent. of the whole area 
is devoted to, green zones, public parks, and 
reservations. 

Italy.—Special reference was made to the model 
new towns that have been recently created in 
connection with the large areas reclaimed from 
marshes and restored to cultivation. Italy con- 
siders the maintenance of a large agricultural 
population to be essential, and these new country 
towns fully equipped for recreation are designed 
to that end. 

Palestine—Reference was made to the green 
belt, 220 to 270 yards wide, provided in Professor 
Abercrombie’s plan for Haifa Bay, to separate 
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the residential quarter from the industrial district. 

U.S.A.—In the United States it is a common 
practice to use school buildings for community 
recreation in the evenings ; also community centres 
are now being created, notably in the new Greenbelt 
Towns. In 1935, 1,200 cities and towns of over 
2,500 population reported a total of 15,105 parks 
with areas aggregating 381,496 acres. A striking 
recent development in municipal recreation is that 
of the city-owned park outside of the city limits. 
In 1935, 299 cities reported a total of 514 outside 
parks with a gross acreage of 129,941, or an average 
per park of 253 acres. 


The Tennessee Valley Authority / 


Tennessee Valley—The Tennessee Valley 
Authority was created by an Act passed by Congress 
in 1933. The objects of the Act are set out in the 
preamble: ‘‘ To improve the navigability and to 
provide for the flood control of the Tennessee River ; 
to provide for reforestation and the proper use of 
marginal lands in the Tennessee Valley ; to provide 
for the agricultural and industrial development of 
said valley; to provide for the national defence 
by the creation of a corporation for the operation 
of Government properties at and near Muscle 
Shoals in the State of Alabama, and for other 
purposes.”” The Act also entitles the Authority 
to dispose of electricity generated by the hydro- 
electric power plants erected in connection with 
the dams (11 are contemplated) constructed by the 
Authority. 

The main purposes of the Authority are: (a) to 
improve navigation by providing a water channel 
for ships of 9ft. draught up to Knoxville (640 
miles above the junction of the Tennessee River 
with the Ohio River) ; (b) to prevent flooding and 
check soil erosion (the Ohio River joins the 
Mississippi River shortly after it receives the water 
of the Tennessee River, which in the past has 
aggravated the serious Mississippi floods); (c) to 
produce electric power originally intended to be 
used for the manufacture of nitrate for war pur- 
poses, but now primarily allocated to the production 
of fertilisers. 

The Region covers an area of about 26,000,000 
acres (about 70 per cent. of the area of England 
and Wales), comprising portions of seven states 
and including 120 counties. The Act authorises 
the Authority to buy land compulsorily, and already 
nearly 1,000,000 acres have been acquired. Much 
of this land comprises the area covered by the 
huge lakes which the dams are forming, plus 
marginal protective areas. 
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The delegates were greatly indebted to Messrs. 
E. S. Draper (Director of Land Planning and 
Housing Division), T. B. Augur (Chief of Regional 
Planning Stafi), C. A. Towne (Chief of Community 
Planning Division), and Mr. Goff, for the informa- 
tion they so kindly provided and for enabling the 
delegates to see so much in so short a time. 

The time at the disposal of the delegates was 
quite inadequate in relation to the magnitude of 
the subject, but the general impression received was 
that this great organisation formed to study and 
plan for the resources of a huge region, carved out 
of seven sovereign states because it represented a 
geographical unit, comprised a great laboratory of 
survey and planning in which researches and 
experiments of far-reaching significance were being 
carried out. ; 

Among the experiments of particular interest to 
planners are the development of large park reserves, 
the construction of a “ Freeway’ from Knoxville 
to Norris (about 23 miles), and the construction 
of the town of Norris. 

For the Freeway, a width of 250 ft. was pur- 
chased. Within this space there is a single carriage- 
way and connections can only be secured with the 
consent of the Authority. In several cases the 
price of consent has been an undertaking to allow 
no advertisement hoardings within sight of the 
Freeway. 


The Town of Norris 

Norris.—Fifteen hundred men were engaged in 
the building of the Norris Dam, and housing accom- 
modation had to be provided for them. It would 
have been possible, of course, to erect barracks and 
temporary houses to serve as makeshift shelter for 
the duration of the job, then to be scrapped. But 
there were two good reasons for not doing that. 
In the first place the men employed at Norris Dam, 
particularly those in technical and supervisory 
positions, were not to be just temporarily engaged 
upon the construction work, but rather had a long- 
time job ahead of them. They were faced not 
with a short two years of living on the job, but 
with six, eight, or ten. Their housing needs were 
not those of a construction camp, but of a home. 
In the second place, a little figuring quickly showed 
that the building of temporary facilities did not 
represent real economy. By the time a site could 
be prepared in the hilly terrain near the dam, 
roads built, water and sewer systems and electric 
lights installed, houses, stores, offices, schools, 
dormitories, mess halls, recreation buildings, repair 
shops, and all the other facilities erected—the cost 
would have reached a figure far too large to write 
off with a shrug. 

Careful attention was given to the selection of 
site and fortunately the selection of a good topo- 
graphic unit for the town site provided a complete 
protective belt of rural land about it, in general 
not good for building, but giving protection for the 
town water supply, and providing a town forest, a 
fine recreational area for townspeople and visitors 
to the dam, and space for garden areas and farms. 
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The site is hilly, wooded and beautiful, and the 
planners wisely chose to fit the plan and disposition 
of houses and buildings to the site rather than to 
subordinate the site to any formal type of plan. 
The town framework that resulted contained three 
focal points: a community centre near the middle 
of the whole buildable area, a construction camp 
site at the point of approach to the town from the 
job, and a shop centre, chosen with an eye to 
future industry, below the town and nearer the 
main highway. Between these three points the 
network of the first unit of houses was laid out. 
Although the community centre was thus placed 
toward one edge of the initial residential develop- 
ment, it was so located as to be central to the 
ultimate town, to occupy a position conveniently 
accessible to all parts of the community and to be 
easily approached from outside. 

Planned for Given Population 

Early studies of the town site disclosed that it 
could accommodate not more than a thousand to 
fifteen hundred families within the area that could 
be developed economically, and growth beyond 
that point seemed wholly unlikely at that location. 
The town plan was developed, therefore, with an 
ultimate town of that size in mind. Initial building, 
however, was kept in scale with the needs of the 
construction forces. In all 291 new single houses, 
10 duplex houses and apartments for 30 families 
were constructed, and these, together with the 
better of the existing farm houses, provided for 
close to 350 families. The area developed for this 
purpose forms a sector comprising approximately 
a third of the buildable land. 

In addition to its homes the town contains a 
modern 20-room school serving 400 children in all 
grades from kindergarten throngh senior high. 
The school is built on a hillside overlooking the 
town centre, and has playgrounds and approaches 
on two levels. An all-purpose auditorium at the 
centre serves for gymnasium, assembly, dances, 
amateur dramatics, and Sunday worship; while 
the school library, small assembly room, and in 
fact the entire school plant serve adult as well as 
child activities. Near the school is a small com- 
mercial building containing the offices of the town 
management and police, a drug store, a general 
food store, and the telephone exchange. While 
these buildings serve the principal present needs of 
the town, they form only part of the community 
centre layout planned for the ultimate town. Sites 
for churches, for an inn, for additional stores, and 
for increased school facilities are all provided. 


Greenbelt, Washington 

Washington.—Greenbelt is another and said to 
be the best example of the three Greenbelt Towns 
of which the basic programme is described as 
follows :—‘‘ To obtain a large tract of land, and 
thus avoid the complications ordinarily due to 
diverse ownerships; in this tract to create a 
community, protected by an encircling green belt ; 
the community to be designed primarily for families 
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of modest income, and arranged and managed so 
as to encourage a family and community life which 
will be better than they now enjoy, but which will 
not involve subjecting them to coercion or theo- 
retical and untested discipline ; the dwellings and 
the land upon which they are located to be held 
in one ownership, preferably a local public agency 
to which the Federal Government will transfer 
title, and which agency will rent or lease the dwel- 
lings but will not sell them; a municipal govern- 
ment to be set up, in character with such govern- 
ments now existing or possible in that region ; 
co-ordination to be established, in relation to the 
local and State governments, so that there may be 
provided those public services of educational and 
other character which the community will require ; 
and, finally, to accomplish these purposes in such a 
way that the community may be a taxpaying 
participant in the region, that extravagant outlays 
from the individual family income will not be a 
necessity, and that the rents will be suitable to 
families of modest income. 

‘To develop a land-use plan for the entire tract ; 
to devise a system of rural economy co-ordinated 
with the land-use plan for the rural portions of 
the tract surrounding the suburban community ; 
and to integrate both the physical plans and the 
economies of the rural area and the suburban 
community.”’ 


Dormitory Communities 
These towns are not garden cities or satellite 
towns but they are dormitory towns equipped with 
complete community services and amenities, and 
each is surrounded by a wide belt of open land. 
Greenbelt is situated in Maryland about thirteen 
miles from the centre of Washington. The total 
demonstration comprises 12,259 acres (cost about 
£18 10s. per acre), of which 8,659 acres are under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of Agriculture 
and are occupied by a research station experimenting 
in agriculture, forestry and soil conservation. To 
the Greenbelt Town 3,600 acres were allotted. 
Of these, 967 were set aside for the social and 
economic needs of the community as follows :— 
217 acres of good buildable land for dwelling 
units and community facilities. 
500 acres adjacent to community reserved for 
future expansion. 
250 acres lying in a valley-like area enclosed in 
the town’s crescent shape for recreation. 
The remaining 2,633 acres are to be used as 
follows :— 


157 acres devoted to smal! farm units. 
276 acres assigned as pasturage for town dairy. 
400 acres set aside for woodland and forest. 
80 acres of wasted land to be reforested. 
107 acres for allotment gardens. 
1,593 acres to form the outer green belt and for 
recreational use. 
20 acres for community school purposes. 
Up to the present 1,000 homes have been 
constructed. 
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THE PROBLEM OF LEISURE 


The Problem of Leisure. By H. W. Durant. Rout- 
ledge, 10s. 6d. 
R. DURANT accurately associates the problem 
of urbanism with the problem of leisure. 

He is aware of the wide-spread feeling of being 
“lost in the crowd ’”’ which fills hundreds of thou- 
sands in the large cities,and of the notorious fact 
of people in large towns living for years in the 
same house or flat without getting to know their 
neighbours. He is aware of the neurasthenia of the 
suburbs and of the many thousands who are the 
prisoners of a narrow environment. In his analysis 
of the exploitation of leisure and of the machinery 
of amusement he points out that in Great Britain 
more money is spent each year in gambling than on 
the rearmament programme or on the social services 
£350,000,000 per annum are spent in gambling, 
or three and half times the nation’s milk bill or more 
than the turnover of any single industry. in the 
country, except perhaps the building industry. 

The author builds up an elaborate case to a some- 
what weak conclusion. He appreciates that the 
individual citizen must realise that the part he 
plays belongs to an organic whole and that it will be 
necessary to link his life with his daily work. This 
problem so obviously raises the question of the struc- 
ture and size of towns that it is somewhat astonishing 
that Mr. Durant has not fully considered the matter. 
He does realise that seaside resorts extensively 
develop recreational services for the purpose of 
attracting visitors, and he suggests that similar 
efforts should everywhere be directed towards 
making towns more attractive to their inhabitants. 
With that no one will disagree and such work is 
urgent and important, but until we have solved the 
urban problem great blocks of flats divorced from 
the country will continue to be erected and great 
suburban developments divorced from the town will 
continue to spring up. In either case all the problems 
of leisure here discussed will be accentuated. 

Notwithstanding these criticisms Mr. Durant has 
written a book of the first importance, and for years 
to come sociologists will be indebted to him for the 
facts he has collected. 


AERODROME PLANNING 


The Principles Governing the Planning and Zoning 
of Land Aerodromes. H. M. Stationery Office, 6d. 

HIS pamphlet explains what the Ministry 

considers necessary in the light of up-to-date 
requirements in landing area, flightways and 
approaches for a standard all-weather commercial 
aerodrome which is suitable for the operation of 
regular day and night services. A note by the 
Ministry of Health is included showing the use of 
planning powers in the reservation of land for such 
aerodromes and in the control of building develop- 
ment near them. The pamphlet should be of 
assistance to Planning Authorities when considering 
what plans they can and should make in their 
Scheme for any proposed aerodrome. 
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THE 
PLANNING 
OF 
PRAGUE : 


By 


F. J. OSBORN 


ECENTLY all eyes have been focussed upon the 

ancient city which became in 1918 the capital 
of the Czechoslovakian Republic. Everyone now 
knows, from innumerable press photographs and 
the descriptions of a legion of journalists, that 
Prague is a very beautiful city on a most picturesque 
site. A brief note on its physical development and 
its town-planning problems will be of interest. 
How does it compare with the capital cities of other 
industrial countries ? 

In 1918 Prague was a provincial city of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, having a population of less 
than a quarter of a million within an area of about 
8 square miles. To-day the boundary of Greater 
Prague includes an area of 66 square miles and a 
population (apart from the present influx of 
refugees) of about 850,000. In addition there is, 
for planning purposes, an administrative ‘‘ sphere 
of influence,’ extending with the city itself to 
200 square miles, containing many towns and 
villages of a suburban or satellite character. 

This colossal growth of population in 20 years, 
due to the changed status of Prague as the political 
and business centre of a state of nearly 15 million 
people, has, of course, been accompanied by vast 
suburban extensions and much rebuilding on a 
larger scale of the central parts of the city. All 
the familiar effects of metropolitan centralisation 
are to be observed, modified and in some ways 
accentuated by the hilly nature of the site. Chronic 
overcrowding of residential areas, going back far 
before the recent expansion, has led to the acceptance 
as in other great cities, of a low standard of floor- 
space per family and the adoption of the multi- 
storey tenement as the normal method of housing 
workers. And, as elsewhere, the majority of the 
middle-classes, by reason of their higher incomes 
and shorter hours of work, have been able, at the 
expense of journeys by train, tram, or private car, 
to provide themselves with single houses and gardens 
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in the ever receding outskirts of the city. The 
general appearance of these suburbs is much the 
same as in similar situations in this country ; 
some are good, some bad, some indifferent. In 
no case do they compare in beauty with the older 
parts of Prague or the smaller towns in Bohemia. 

Congestion on particular sites is esthetically 
compensated but physically intensified by the fact 
that many hillsides in Prague are too steep for 
building. In the inner suburbs a density of 300 
persons per acre is fairly common ; in one of them 
the high figure of 500 per acre is reached. For 
the new tenement blocks, which are modernistic 
and inhuman as in most other great cities, the 
standard adopted is about 200 persons per acre. 
For cottage areas, even, the standard is 90 persons 
per acre. The snobbish segregation of dwellings 
of various sizes, however, is less marked than in 
English cities. Czechoslovakia is conscientiously 
democratic. The crowding of dwellings on inade- 
quate sites is defended as in every other city, not 
as a good thing in itself, but fallaciously as the price 
of urban civilisation. 

Prague, on a relatively smaller though still vast 
scale has precisely the problems of New York, 
London and Paris, plus the special problems of 
such museum cities as Niiremburg. Like other 
overgrown cities of the world, it accepts uncritically 
from still larger cities the dogma that continuous 
growth is inevitable and ‘‘ somehow good.”’ As the 
capital of a liberal and progressive state it has 
hitherto looked westward for a policy to ameliorate 
its planning problems, getting (as perhaps in other 
spheres) a somewhat dusty answer. Thus it has 
adopted the Western policy of creating concentric 
“density-zones’’ and “height-zones’’ for all 
classes of buildings, including dwellings, implying 
a pyramidal town-structure and the inevitable 
consequences of lowered space-standards, increased 
central land-values, traffic congestion, scanty 
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park-space, and lengthening daily journeys to and 
from homes and places of work. 

Some success has been attained by allocating 
industrial zones on the outskirts, with dwellings 
for workers close by. Much has been done, by 
new roads in suburban areas, in the efiort to 
bye-pass the traffic which converges on the city 
from all parts of the state. But the growth of 
traffic has naturally defeated these efiorts, and 
road congestion in the centre is as desperate as 
it is in London or Niremberg, despite all the 
paraphernalia of one-way streets and _ traffic 
lights. 

The accompanying increase of the scale of 
buildings in the centre creates in a city like Prague, 
as in Niiremberg, the special problem of preserving 
the character of the old centre, of the history and 
beauty of which the citizens are acutely conscious 
and jealous. Special provisions prohibit a change 
of scale of the ‘‘ Old Town,” and on rebuilding the 
interesting and beautiful facades are most carefully 
preserved. Vast expense has been incurred in 
driving arcades for pedestrians under the old 
buildings—one of the noblest and most heroic 
of attempts, and very successful, to reconcile 
business growth with the preservation of antiquity. 
But unless the general growth of the whole con- 
glomeration can be stopped or decentralised, this 
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gallant fight for old Prague must be a losing battle. 
Already there have appeared great modern concrete 
structures to challenge the medieval spires and the 
lovely and essentially efficient Baroque palaces and 
mansions. The clash is obvious from any of the 
vantage points in which the city abounds. The 
two styles might live together at the price of the 
destruction of the harmony which glorifies the older 
Prague. But the two scales cannot live together. 
Prague must choose : whether to go by the familiar 
and depressing route of New York and London, 
or, by limiting its growth and by decentralisation, 
to retain its essential scale and to redevelop itself 
on architectural and planning standards evolved 
from its own unique and precious tradition. 

The people of Czechoslovakia have the energy, 
the adaptability, and the power of working together, 
to tackle even the appalling social and economic 
problems which the dismembership of their state 
now thrusts upon them. It may be that Prague, 
like Vienna, will suffer a severe setback in prosperity, 
and that for the time being it will be faced with 
different problems from those of uncontrolled 
growth. But it is to be hoped that, when oppor- 
tunity occurs, its able administrators will look 
anew at the question of the planning of Prague 
on its merits, and not merely follow the misleading 
and disastrous precedents set by London and Paris. 





At the Town Planning Summer School at Exeter 
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A CRITICAL COMMENTARY 


A DOCUMENT of major importance is the 
Report on the Preservation of the Countryside, 
submitted by the Town and Country Planning 
Advisory Committee to the Rt. Hon. Walter Elliot, 
M.C., M.P., Minister of Health, published by 
H.M. Stationery Office, price sixpence. 

The Report discusses the question whether existing 
powers to control development are adequate to 
secure the preservation of the countryside, or 
whether they require substantial reinforcement. 
At present the law controlling development is a 
compromise between public control and_ private 
ownership, and it is* particularly from the multi- 
plicity of small ownerships that the difficulties 
which public authorities have to resolve are derived. 
The Report does not attempt to deal with the major 
issues: public ownership of land, pooling of 
ownerships, payment of compensation out of an 
increment fund, and other similar large-scale 
solutions. It concentrates on reforms which it 
regards as immediately practicable, and_ the 
members of the Advisory Committee are satisfied 
that a great deal can be done to secure the preserva- 
tion of the countryside without radical alteration 
of the existing system. In the meantime, the 
tide of building proceeds, and from April, 1937, 
to April, 1938, 337,610 new houses were built, 
of which 54,329 were in rural districts. 

Similarly, the: rearmament campaign, with the 
establishment of large military centres and aero- 
dromes, has created, in several rural areas 
particularly, an urgent need for planning. 

The Committee has been careful not to trespass 
upon the ground of the Royal Commission on the 
Geographical Distribution of the Industrial Popula- 
tion, and while some of its members ‘‘ would like 
to see a thorough overhafil of the law relating to 
compensation and betterment,’’ they have contented 
themselves with a modest programme. 


* * * 


In Paragraph 39 the Committee sums up its 
conclusions with regard to existing powers : 

“ We find that a planning authority can exercise 
adequate control over the design and appearance 
of buildings (excluding agricultural buildings) 
and can further do a good deal to prevent sporadic, 
scattered, ribbon or otherwise wrongly placed 
development. Both powers need firm and 
skilful handling, but it should usually be possible 

“for any local authority to obtain competent 
architectural advice, and in addition, schemes can 
set up joint bodies to administer certain provisions 
of the scheme, or if desired the whole scheme, 
over wider areas than the district unit ; and we 
think that the local authorities responsible for 
preparing schemes of rural preservation, would 
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do well to establish joint bodies for the administra- 
tion of the more elastic provisions in their 
schemes, in those cases where the same problems 
are likely to arise in several districts. As 
regards the control of placing there is bouud to 
be some conflict between public and_ private 
interests, and the governing statute is not very 
well adapted to the preservation of rural areas 
in their rural character. We believe, however, 
that better use can be made of the Act for this 
purpose than has so far been made, and we 
suggest a new type of rural zone. Until this 
and other zonings have been given a fair trial, 
we think it too early to sav that the powers ofthe 
Act are inadequate. We are informed, moreover, 
that at the end of June, 1938, 169 schemes were 
before the Minister for approval, and 166 had 
been adopted locally in draft form. It would, 
in our opinion, need a strong case to justify 
any amendment of the Act which would involve 
wholesale disturbance of these schemes at this 
juncture.” 

With the stark fact that 34 million houses have 
been built since the war for persons of limited means, 
the Committee stresses the point made many times 
in these pages, that a great many, if not most, of 
these houses have been built in the wrong places. 
“It must be admitted,” they say, “ that there has 
been a great deal of unnecessary destruction of the 
countryside. The chief sins have been the mis- 
placing of building generally, and the poor design 
and character of individual buildings.” 


* * * 


Effective planning powers have been in operation 
only for five years, and the greater part of post-war 
‘destruction,’ the Committee avers, cannot be 
laid at the door of their ineffectiveness. Local 
Authorities, it is considered, are willing to take 
the initial step towards planning, where it is needed, 
but it is suggested that the Ministry should bring 
pressure to bear on Authorities to remedy the 
position with regard to the unprotected coast-line. 
Interim control, it is believed, can be used effectively 
to prevent inappropriate development, but the 
need for the acceleration of schemes is emphasised. 
Private compensation is offered in a sufficiently 
liberal way, and there appear to be ample powers, 
but the Committee does not regard large-scale 
expenditure on compensation for the preservation 
of the countryside to be either practicable or 
desirable. They suggest a new rural zoning 
appropriate to the completely rural area, under 
which all development, not agricultural or rural in 
character, will be subjected to a close scrutiny, 
and recommend that a ioint body should be the 
responsible authority for administering this type 
of zone, where it is likely to extend over more than 
one district. 
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—ON CURRENT PLANNING AFFAIRS 


With regard to ribbon development, it is recom- 
mended that a survey should be made of the effects 
of the 1935 Act on Planning, and the view is urged 
that arrangements for regular consultation between 
the planning and highways authorities should be 
set up in every County. Other points dealt with 
are the acquisition of open space (it is suggested 
that the law should be maintained to enable 
betterment to be recovered when land is acquired 
for open spaces), agreements, control of advertise- 
ments, finance and holiday areas. 

With regard to administration, the Committee 
sums up :— 

‘‘ Our general conclusion is that the powers of the 

Act of 1932 should be adequate to secure the 
preservation of the countryside, provided that 
they are firmly administered. We are of opinion 
that there is room for improvement in administra- 
tion. We have already suggested that authorities 
should set up joint bodies to administer rural 
zoning provisions where the zoning extends over 
more than one district. We further recommend 
that every. planning authority should review 
their existing staff, and ensure that thev are both 
adequate in number and sufficiently well qualified 
for dealing in detail with plans submitted by 
developers, and for preparing the scheme. 
Finally, we consider that the Ministry should 
take a more active part in assisting local planning 
by disseminating the experience of all authorities, 
by publishing more freely suggestions on the 
best ways of meeting difficulties and by main- 
taining a closer touch with authorities.”’ 


* * * 


‘The success of planning,’ the Committee 
declares, ‘“‘ depends upon a large realisation of the 
advantages which can be secured by its adoption.” 
The Committee comment on the tendency on the 
part of members of the public to regard as planning 
a ‘‘combination of faddism and technical jargon,” 
and the Committee suggests that both Local 
Authorities and the Ministry should keep the 
necessity continually in mind, to explain both the 
working and the advantages of planning in hand 
calculated to appeal to the ordinary member of the 
public. This is, in fact, one of the main functions 
of the Garden Cities and Town Planning Association, 
which at present forms the main link between the 
technical town planner and the general public. 
Planning is not likely to become a subject of as 
great popular interest as, say, football pools, but 
it is essential that every endeavour should be made 
to arouse the public to the overwhelming advantages 
which sobriety would derive from positive planning. 
This involves not one technique, but many. The 
approach to the housewife must necessarily be 
different from that to the business man or the 
industrialist, but the basic principles of planning 


are capable of clear exposition: only the lack of 
adequate financial and moral suppert of the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association prevents 
it from undertaking the large-scale educational 
effort required, and yet the cost of such education 
would be infinitesimal when compared with the 
ultimate gain. 


* * * 


The pamphlet “Growing Up in Shoreditch,” 
by L. P. Scott, issued by the Shoreditch Housing 
Association, Ltd., Toynbee Hall, London, E.1, is 
reviewed elsewhere in this issue. It raises, in 
characteristic form, the whole problem of London. 
“As Shoreditch already has very few open spaces and 
any large rebuilding programme should aim at provi- 
ding more, rehousing on the spot would involve large 
and expensive blocks of flats. On the other hand, 
Shoreditch is surrounded for several miles by built-up 
and populous areas, and families moving out to 
new suburbs must move at least four miles out, 
whereas in Shoreditch itself they are living in the 
centre of a large factory area offering ample 
employment.”’ 

Here is a clear case for decentralisation. 
Sooner or later the Borough Council and _ the 
L.C.C. and Parliament itself, will have to face 
the urgent necessity of creating satellite towns, 
complete with good factories and good houses, and 
all other amenities, in order to resolve the dilemma. 


* * * 


‘The Case for National Parks in Great Britain,” 
is the title of a pamphlet issued by the Standing 
Committee on National Parks of the Councils for 
the Preservation of Rural England and Wales. 
Here is a specific part of the planning problem, which 
is essentially simple in its conception and easy to 
operate. There is no controversy about the need 
for National Parks, but it appears that the Govern- 
ment’s official attitude is that the powers of the 
Town and Country Planning Act, if properly used, 
should be adequate to preserve National Park 
areas. This is quite untrue. Large-scale compensa- 
tion would be necessary to restrict building to any 
adequate extent, and other dangers, such as mining 
and quarrying, commercial afforestation, water 
catchment and water power schemes, overhead 
cable lines, road development, noise, etc., are 
almost entirely outside the control of planning 
authorities. National funds and an independent 
nationa! authority are equally essential. The 
sum of £200,000 per annum has been mentioned 
as that necessary to maintain National Parks in 
England and Wales. That is a trifling sum in the 
National Budget, and if effective public pressure 
were brought to bear upon Minister and Members 
of Parliament, the necessary legislation could be 
passed within the lifetime of this Parliament. 
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EXPLOITATION OF THE 


Deserts on the March. by Paul B. Sears. University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1935 


Famine in England. By Viscount Lymington. 
Second edition published for the Right Book Club, 
1938. 


OTH these books deal with the problem, 
hitherto neglected, of the impermanence of 

the fertility of the world’s surface. Following the 
tough struggle of our neolithic and_paleolithic 
ancestors to keep alive in a world covered with 
dense forest, and the efiorts of the later pastoral 
peoples to grow enough crops for themselves and 
their livestock, modern man emerged to find an 
apparently everlastingly fertile world surface, easily 
capable of supporting him to the end of time. 
After two hundred years of complacency we are 
now faced with a ruthlessly exploited earth, crumb- 
ling over vast areas into infertile desert land, or, 
literally being blown away in the form of fine dust. 


The World-wide Problem 


In an England still covered with green fields 
pretty gardens and woodlands, the urgency of this 
world-wide problem is not immediately apparent, 
but none-the-less our share in the problem is acute, 
and is linked up in the closest way with many 
questions now in the forefront of all intelligent 
social activity. Our fertile valleys may not be 
blowing dramatically away in great dust storms 
as are the valleys in the “ dust bowl”’ of America 
but many of them are being chopped up unecono 
mically through unplanned development. Viscount 
Lymington rightly deplores the loss to agriculture 
of 946.000 acres of land during the last ten vears, 
but several points need to be borne in mind in this 
connection. First, the decline in the acreage of 
agricultural land is much faster than the growth 
in the amount of land taken for building and other 
development. Secondly, in town planning and in 
the siting of roads, not nearly enough attention is 
given to the conserving of agricultural land in 
useable stretches. Thirdly, it must be remembered 
that land taken into houses and gardens has not 
gone out of food production. The population has 
to be housed and ted, and relatively only a small 
amount of land out of the total area is required to 
house the people in decent homes with gardens, 
provided this housing is done in a carefully planned 


fashion Viscount Lymington’s suggestion that 
we should “ build upwards is very undesirable 


from the point of view both of town and country 
development 


The second aspect of the agricultural problem is 
the question of soil fertility The quality of 
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GCOD EARTH 
By DOREEN BROCKHOUSE 


the soil is closely bound up with modern develop. 
ment, 


Soil Fertility 


Two main features of this problem of soil fertility 
are, (1) the impoverishment of the soil due to a 
growing lack of humus content, and (2) the depletion 
of the soil’s water supply owing to the needs of 
the urban population. On the latter point Viscount 
Lymington says, “‘ In every country where industry 
has developed and urban populations have heavily 
over-balanced rural population, the water utilisation 
is bound to become more and more serious from 
the agricultural point of view it will 
have a cumulative effect on limiting potential 
agricultural production.’’ This is undoubtedly a 
question that needs research on the part of agricul- 
tural and town planning specialists, and Viscount 
Lymington’s warnings on the subject cannot be 
neglected. Many other causes contributing to the 
impoverishment of the soil are discussed in “* Famine 
in England,” including the argument that the 
substitution of ‘‘ mono culture,’”’ or the cultivation 
over large areas of a single crop, for the old-fashioned 
“mixed farming’ inevitably leads to soil deteriora- 
tion. According to Viscount Lymington, ‘‘ mono- 
culture’ is a pernicious practice, and he would 
have us return to “peasant agriculture.” But we 
cannot turn our backs so easily on modern develop- 
ment, on scientific research and on the general 
tendency towards large scale production. There 
are more sides to the problem than Viscount 
Lymington recognises. Our job is to accept all the 
knowledge that our scientists can give us, and 
to see that it influences our practice as soon as the 
state of knowledge and practical considerations 
permit. Then we have to rouse public opinion on 
the importance and urgency of these questions, 
and get support for the common sense planning 
of our towns and countryside, such planning not 
to exclude the important industry of agriculture. 
Agriculture is not something separate from the 
rest of our lives and activities. There has been a 
tendency to treat country and town as different 
entities in the national life. This is largely due to 
the rapid growth of our great cities, and the subse- 
quent cutting-off of vast numbers of people from 
any contact with the country. But town and 
country stand or fall together, and the problem 
is one, not two. 


Practical Suggestions 
In his chapter on reconstruction, Viscount 
Lymington has several practical suggestions for the 
better utilisation of waste materials as a probable 


source of urgently needed humus for the soil. This 
chapter is of interest to the agriculturalist and the 
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planning specialist, and although we may disagree 
strongly with his conclusions, it is valuable in that 
it is likely to stir up interest in the subject. 


With regard to the book as a whole, it is a pity 
that Viscount Lymington should treat a great and 
important subject in such a partisan spirit. Wherever 
he can get in a jibe at so-called “left ’’ activity he 
does so. The book would have been a hundred 
times more valuable if he had curbed his own 
personal bias and presented this vastly important 
subject to us in the non-partisan way it deserves 
and must have. These are problems concerning 
the future of the whole of mankind; they take 
the stage on a world historical scale, and any 
solution of them will only arise from the combined 
eflorts of all men of good-will. 


A Grim Subject 


Mr. Paul B. Sears, in his book, “ Deserts on the 
March,” rightly presents the same problem of the 
deterioration of the earth’s surface for the purposes 
of food production as a world historical picture. 
It is a fascinating book on a grim subject. Mr. 
Sears is an American botanist with a farming and 
humanistic background, and we are indebted to 
him for a book which gives us the broad scientific 
and historical facts of the subject in a way that 
must arouse the keenest interest of laymen and 
specialists alike. It is the book of a sensitive 
man who loves the soil and its products, and has 
dedicated his life to seeing these in relation to 
mankind over the ages. The world is his province, 
and he begins with a brilliant survey of the uses and 
misuses of the soil by man in past ages. With him 
we see the Chinese in the Yangtze Valley “ invent- 
ing’’ the cultivation of rice; the ancient civilisa- 
tions of Irak and Egypt cultivating wheat and 
barley for the first time; the introduction of 
domestic herds by the pastoral peoples of the dry 
interiors. We trace the progress of agriculture 
through the ages—in the Roman Empire, in Moorish 
Spain, in the wealthy Netherlands and_ feudal 
France and England. Finally we come to the rise 
of modern chemistry and the help this gave to the 
understanding of the relations between soil, water, 
sunshine and plant life; how the search for the 
“perfect artificial fertiliser ’’ arose like the old 
search for the philosopher’s stone, and how the 
work of Pasteur on bacteria opened another window 
for us. But what do we inherit as a result of all 
this? Mr. Sears says, ‘‘ Wherever we turn, to 
Asia, Europe,‘ or Africa, we shall find the same 
story repeated with an almost mechanical regu- 
larity. The net productiveness of the land has 
decreased. Fertility has been consumed and_ soil 
destroyed at a rate far in excess of the capacity of 
either man or nature to replace... the 
story on the older continents has been a mattet 
of millenia. In North America it has been a 
matter of not more than three centuries at most 
generally a matter of decades. Mechanical inven- 


tion plus exuberant vitality have accomplished the 


conquest of a continent with unparalleled speed 
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* 
On the scientific side Mr. Sears says, ‘‘ Soil is now 
known to be, not a substance or a mixture of 
useful chemicals, but a phenomenon of the utmost 
complexity whose delicate balance is easily dis- 
turbed and whose complete interpretation is yet 
far off.” 


Haphazard 

This may all produce a gloomy picture, but the 
last word has not been said, and Mr. Sears leaves 
us feeling that man is still master of his fate. He 
has concluding chapters on the respective roles of 
the State, the scientist and, above all, of the general 
citizen, in the solution of these problems. Science 
will not solve the problems for us, “after knowledge 
come choice and action,” and it is for every man 
and woman to take a share in the work to be done. 
On his last page Mr. Sears says, “ Dust storms 
obscuring the sun for days at a time were raging 
when the author began writing “ Deserts on the 


March”; to-day as he concludes . . . rain 
is swelling rivers into murky torrents laden with 
rich farm soil . . . the inevitable turn of 


climate has swung the cycle away from the menace 
of drought to the danger of flood. Everywhere 
about him he has seen the landscape as unprepared 
to withstand the one extreme as the other, thanks 
to the unconsidered destruction wrought by our 
haphazard ways.’” These words were written 
about America, but because in England we are 
spared these extremes of climate. we are faced with 
other and no less important aspects of the same 
problem, and it is time we knew more about them 
to prepare ourselves for action. An English book 
of this kind would be of great value Perhaps one 
of our eminent scientists will see that we get it in 
the near future. 


A BOOK ABOUT GLASGOW 


The Face of Glasgow, by William Power.  Illus- 
trated by Robert Eadie, R.S.W. (John Smith and 
Son, Glasgow.) 3s. 6d. 

|* 1901 John Muir and Muirhead Bone produced 
a book entitled “‘ Glasgow in 1901.” Mr. Muir’s 

fine description being supplemented by Mr. Bone’s 

first-rate etchings. It has since acquired a scarcity 
value as a record of a Glasgow which has greatly 
changed in the interval. This book is the product 
of Scotland's most distinguished and most perfervid 
journalist and one of her most distinguished artists 
in water colour. Mr. Eadie’s plates, beautifully 
reproduced, cover the Cathedral, Provand’s Lord 
ship, the Tolbooth and the Tron Steeple, representing 

Glasgow in its ancient aspect ; the City Chambers 

the Roval Exchange and the Central Station 

representing the nineteenth century and, repre 
senting its modern face, the George V Bridge, the 
fransylvania in drydock and the Exhibition of 

1938. 

It is most emphatically not a guide book. It ts 


an expression of the surging social enthusiasm 
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which will transform Glasgow and the West of 
Scotland. Commenting that George Square would 
probably never have existed but for the discovery 
that the ground belonged to the City, Mr. Power 
observes that elsewhere Glasgow has had to buy 
back its amenities at a ransom price. ‘‘All this,’’ he 
says, “combined with the neglect of smoke 
abatement and the refusal to establish satellite 
towns annoys the town planner,” and yet it would 
be a strange thing indeed if the Glasgow of Jocelyn, 
Blackadder, Cameron, the Adams, ‘“ Greek 
Thomson,” and especially Charles Rennie Mackin- 
tosh were entirely deficient in planning spirit. 
Mr. Power does not ignore Glasgow’s splendid 
achievements at the same time as he denounces 
the squalor, the crassness and the cynical in- 
difference. ‘‘ The face of Glasgow is changing, 
and the change will become more rapid as the 
years roll on. Soon the slums will be numbered 
among “old, unhappy, far-off things.’’ Already 
the well-being of the people has notably improved, 
and roses have come back into the cheeks of the 
children. When the present clumsy method of 
city extension has given place to the erection of 
pretty satellite towns, set amid green country, the 
fascinating task of remoulding the main city 
nearer to the heart’s desire of the modern town 
planner will be undertaken in earnest.”’ 


It is a heartening thing that this most attractive 
book, quite easily the best ‘‘souvenir”’ of the 
Glasgow Empire Exhibition of 1938, should also 
be a statement of an important aspect of the case 
for Garden Cities. 


G. McA. 


SCARBOROUGH’S FUTURE 


CARBOROUGH, the oldest seaside resort in 

the North of England, has done well to have a 
survey and report* prepared on its existing condi- 
tions and future development. It is fortunate too 
that Professor S. D. Adshead, in collaboration with 
the City Engineer, Mr. Overfield, was selected to 
examine the problem, for he has previously made a 
close study of other coastal towns, each in its turn 
requiring different treatment. 


Unlike Brighton, Blackpool and Bournemouth, 
there are no great difficulties at Scarborough 
arising from the sudden growth of its population, 
which even yet has not reached the 50,000 mark, 
but Professor Adshead’s careful analysis of its 
social structure and the needs of the difierent 
classes clearly indicates the importance of con- 
serving and creating amenities necessary for a 
recreational resort. 

This report is essentially constructive and 
imaginative. No space is wasted on elaborate 





*“The Further Development of Scarborough’’ by S. D. 
Adshead, M.A., M.Arch., F.R.I.B.A., and H. V. Overfield, 
B.S., Assoc. M, Inst. C.E. (Royal Quarto, price 21/-). 
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survey data, as the Borough is already well ahead 
with statutory planning schemes. Instead, there 
are specific proposals for each feature of the town 
capable of improvement, and these recommendations 
are fully illustrated by plans and reproductions of 
Professor Adshead’s delightful water colour sketches. 
Yet such suggestions do not represent merely pious 
hopes, and the authors have wisely submitted a 
definite programme covering a term of years for 
the execution of the projects, together with approxi- 
mate estimates of the cost involved in the chief 
improvements, including new buildings. 

As an example of the sympathetic and detailed 
care given in this report towards maintaining the 
character of old Scarborough, it is worthy of note 
that in regard to the original part of the town which 
up to the early 19th century was a fishing village, 
there is a careful survey of every building worthy 
of preservation or reconstruction on similar lines 
to those proposals of Professor Adshead which were 
so successfully followed in old Plymouth. It only 
remains for the Corporation to seize the present 
opportunity to acquire properties required for 
improvements and so reap the future benefits of a 
resort which will be increasingly used under the 
national scheme of holidays with pay. 

W. HARDING THOMPSON. 


IN SHOREDITCH TO-DAY 


Growing Up in Shoreditch. By L. P. Scott. 

HE Borough of Shoreditch has only nine acres 

of open space. Half of that open space is 
represented by church-yards. That fact alone is 
sufficient to condemn the whole environment of 
Shoreditch as completely unsuitable for the rearing 
of children. There are many other facts to support 
this view. Almost all houses in Shoreditch have no 
indoor water-closet. Fifty-three per cent. of families 
share a water-closet and at least one case is recorded 
of seven families sharing the same water-closet. 
Fifty-four per cent. of the boys and fifty-three per 
cent. of the girls in Shoreditch did not have as much 
as a week’s holiday during the year of this investi- 
gation, and that figure does not include those who 
obtained holidays as fruit pickers or as convalescents. 
Seventy-two per cent. of the boys and sixty-four 
per cent. of the girls play in the street. Seventy-three 
per cent. of the boys and eighty-two per cent. of the 
girls sleep in beds shared by two persons or more. 
Only eleven per cent. of the boys and nine per cent. 
of the girls have their own bedrooms. 


It is quite obvious that until Shoreditch is thinned 
out by a process of decentralisation (and we have the 
word of this report’ that conditions in Shoreditch 
are neither better nor worse than in other central 
London boroughs) any temporary expedient 
for making conditions more sanitary but not in 
effect more human will be of little help. 
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PERIODICALS 
The Builder : 


Aug. 12. ‘‘ Town and Country Planning—Awakening 
Public Consciousness.” 

Sept. 2. ‘The Greater London Housing Campaign,”’ 
by James P. Orr. 

Sept. 9 & 16‘ Approach to Planning,” by Frank Bennett. 


Journal of Chartered Surveyors’ Institute : 


July ‘Country Planning and Compensation,” by 
Reginald Davey. 

July (Scottish Supplement) ‘“‘ Town Planning as it 
Affects Scotland,’”’ by James Macauley. 

Sept. “Town and Country Planning Act, 1932,”’ 


by A. V. Daborn. 
Planning (P.E.P.) : 


May 17. ‘‘ Finance of New Industries.”’ 
The Sociological Review : : 
July. “The Social Consequences of Industrial 


Transference,” by Michael Daly. 
The Town Planning Institute Journal : 


June. ‘““Some Aspects of Planning Law.”’ 

July. “Town and Country Planning,’ by G. L. 
Pepler. 

Aug. ““ The Planning of London,” by F. J. Osborn. 


“Planning Seaside Towns,’ by Thomas Adams. 
Journal of the R.I.B.A.: 
Aug. 15. ‘‘ The Rights of Leisure,’”’ by A. J. Symons. 
Town Planning Review (Liverpool) : 
July. “ Towards a Systematic Approach in Planning 
Science,” by G. Conzen. 
The Journal of the Institution of Municipal and County 


Engineers : 
July 19. ‘‘ Policy and Practice in Planning,’ by 
H. Robinson. 
Sept. 13. ‘‘ Town Planning from a Councillor’s Point of 


View,” by Councillor A. R. Thorburn. 
The Journal of the London Society : 


Sept. ‘“London’s Green Belt.” 
The Journal of the Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute : 
Aug. Presidential Address by Major M. Woolley. 
The Journal of the Royal Sanitary Institute : 
Aug. The National Physical and Health Education 
Scheme, by Dr. O. L. Shearer. 
Sept. ‘“‘ Architecture, Town Planning and Engineer- 
ing,’ Presidential Address by Sir Raymond 
Unwin. 


“Town Planning With Particular Reference 
to Open Spaces,”’ by J. E. Ackfield. 
Architectural Design and Construction : 
Aug. “ Avoiding Real Planning.”’ 
Sept. “ A.R.P. Reference Date Sheets I and II.” 
N.F.R.B. Quarterly, No. 17: 
‘* Regional Planning in the Tennessee Valley.”’ 
The Scottish Architect and Builders’ Journal. 
Aug. “Scottish Building Centre, Ltd.”’, by Colonel 
Gardner McLean, O.B.E., T.D., L.R.I.B.A. 
‘““The Organisation Behind the Garden City 
Movement,” by Gilbert McAllister, M.A. 


AMERICAN JOURNALS 


Arts and Decoration : 


Aug. ** A Man’s Garden.” 
Shelter : 
April. ‘‘A Third of a Nation.” 


, 


“ Roofs for Forty Million.’ 
Architectural Forum : 
May. ““ Housing.” 
Planners’ Journal : 
May-June. ‘‘ Housing Projects and the City Plan.” 
“Problems in the Re-building of Cities,” by 
Thomas Adams. 
July-Aug. ‘“‘ Selling the Planning Idea.” 
“Public Planning and the Press.’ 
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CATALOGUES 


Iron Work, Fencing Gates. Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, 
Ltd., 139, Cannon Street, E.C.4. 


Celotex. Celotex, Ltd., Stonebridge Park, London. 


A.R.P. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A.R.P. by J. B. S. Haldane, F.R.S. (Gollancz.) 7s. 6d. 

Air Raid, by John Langdon Davies. (Routledge.) 
2s. 6d. 

Architects’ Journal, July 7. A.R.P. (Architectural Press.) 
6d. 


Air Attack on Cities, by J. Thorburn Muirhead. (Allen 
and Unwin.) 4s. 6d. 

Air Raid Protection: The Facts. by Ten Cambridge 
Scientists. (Fact Library.) No. 13. 6d. 

The Protection of the Public from Aerial Attack. 
Cambridge Scientists’ Anti-War Group. (Gollancz). 
3s. 6d. 


A.R.P. News. (A.R.P. News, Blackburn.) 6d. 


Keystone August-September, 1938. A.R.P. (Association 
of Architects, Surveyors and Technical Assistants.) 6d. 


COLOURED SLATES 


HE Oakeley Slate Quarries Company, Ltd., of Blaenau- 

Festiniog, North Wales, producers of the far-famed 
Festiniog Blue-Grey slates, have acquired the sole licence 
within the United Kingdom for colouring natural slates 
under a secret Colloidal process, and this licence embraces 
all types of roofing material. Slates from any reputable 
quarries can be thus treated. A large variety of colours 
are available, and the colouring cost is only from 9d. to Is. 
per sq. yard above the cost of the slates themselves on 
roof. We produce a very striking illustration of a roof 
thus treated, on the inside cover of this issue. The Oakeley 
Slate Quarries Company will be only too glad to send an 
illustrated brochure and samples on application to their 
Head office at 332, Abbey House, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: ABBey 1452). 





The Chairman and Council of the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association 


request the pleasure of your company at the 


Dinner 
to Sir Raymond Unwin, P.P.R.I.B.A. 


(on the occasion of the presentation to 
him of the Howard Memorial Medal) at 


GROSVENOR HOUSE, PARK LANE 
On Wednesday, November 23, at 7-30 for 8 p.m. 
Mr. CECIL HARMSWORTH, presiding 


Principal Speaker 


The Rt. Hon. WALTER ELLIOT, M.P. 


Minister of Health 


Tickets, price 15/- each 


from Assistant Secretary, 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Association, 
13, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W.1 
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The Architect’s Impression 


SHOPPING IN A GARDEN CITY 


HE largest departmental store in Hertfordshire, 
now in the course of construction at Welwyn 
Garden City, marks an important phase in the 
development of the shopping history of the town. 
There is scarcely a more important problem for a 
town-designer or town-builder to solve than that of 
providing adequate, convenient and __ efficient 
shopping facilities. The founders of Welwyn 
Garden City planned a shopping area as part of the 
original town plan, and it was placed where it was 
likely to be of greatest service to the community. 
But it is one thing to plan a shopping area and quite 
a different proposition to induce traders to open 
shops. The problem in the early days of Welwyn 
Garden City was to provide for a small population 
everything of the kind that the modern man or 
woman is accustomed to find at hand in every 
civilised community. As Sir Theodore Chambers, 
K.B.E., said at the stone-laying ceremony of the 
new building :—‘‘ Vigorous attempts were made 
to induce someone from the outside world to come 


By ERNEST SELLEY 


Public Relations Officer 
Welwyn Garden City 


in and establish the first shop, but this was not an 
attractive proposition to the outsider. One has to 
admit that his attitude was not unreasonable. In 
the first year of the life of the town there were too 
many sceptics as to the possibility of building a 
new town on a virgin area. The canny capitalist 
said in so many words: ‘ Build your town and get 
vour population and then we will come along and 
provide as many shops as you like.’ But this did 
not help to solve the problem of providing shops 
for the first inhabitants.” 

Welwyn Stores, Limited, was formed in May, 1921, 
and the company was charged with the duty of 
providing shopping facilities for the town and was 
given the right to all shopping sites on the estate 
for a period of ten years. In consideration of that 
right the parent Company retained the controlling 
interest, so that if Welwyn Stores, Limited, were 
unable to provide the shopping facilities required, 
or if the scheme proved to be inadequate or unsatis- 
factory, the parent Company could remedy matters. 
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Welwyn Stores, Limited, was brought into being 
with the sole object of providing for the town the 
maximum of convenience and efficiency in the 
provision and distribution of commodities. The 
Stores is a combination of retail businesses in a 
single organisation, each business gaining something 
from its association with the others. By pooling 
the establishment, publicity and delivery charges, 
economies are effected and more efficient service 
can be given than is possible in a system of small 
individual shops. 

When the business was started in 1921 the popula- 
tion was 896. In October, 1921, the total weekly 
business was £209. To-day, with a population of 
13,500, the weekly business totals £5,500. The 
shopping centre in Parkway and Howardsgate is 
being rapidly developed, and for some years past 
competing private traders have been admitted, 
the number being limited in proportion to the growth 
of the population. In spite of competing traders, 
the amount spent per head of population at the 
Stores has been more than maintained. 


Design by Town Architect 


The temporary buildings which have housed 
Welwyn Stores for nearly seventeen years are 
admittedly unsuitable for the greatly increased 
business which is done to-day. After the most 
exhaustive examination of the whole problem, and 
after prolonged thought and _ discussion, the 
Directors of the Stores decided to build a new and 
adequate home for the business. 

The new building, designed by Mr. Louis de 
Soissons, F.R.I.B.A., the town architect, is designed 
in the Georgian style which is typical of Welwyft 
Garden City, and is in keeping with Howardsgate 
with its fine bank buildings and shops. The perspec- 
tive drawing was exhibited in the Royal Academy 
(architectural section) in 1937 and aroused much 
interest. The building will have a frontage to 
Bridge Road of 400 ft., and will extend along Park- 
way for 180 ft. The main entrance will be in 
Bridge Road with two entrances in Parkway and 
one in Great Wigmores. There will be 38 shop 
windows. 
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On the ground floor there will be 58,000 sq. ft 
of selling space and 22,000 sq. ft. on the first floor, 
Fronting on to Great Wigmores on the first and 
second floors will be the administrative offices 
of Welwyn Garden City Limited, and its sub- 
sidiaries. There will be a park for over 100 cars 
in Great Wigmores. On the second and third floors, 
facing Bridge Road and Parkway, will be 65 
self-contained flats. Entrances to the flats will 
be in Parkway, Bridge Road and Great Wigmores, 
and they will be served with two lifts. Roof 
gardens will be available for some of the flats, 
There is to be a central heating and air-conditioning 
plant for the whole building. All refuse from the 
flats will be taken out by chutes. 

On the roof there will be two _ glass-covered 
Badminton courts and two Squash courts, also a 
club lounge and _ billiard-tables. Provision is 
being made for a Masonic Temple and Banqueting 
Hall. This hall will be available for parties, 
weddings, dances and other functions. 


Open-Air Balconies 


On the first floor there will be a restaurant with 
seating capacity for between three and four hundred 
persons. The restaurant will have two open-air 
balconies and there will be open lighting on three 
sides. Automatic sprinklers are being installed 
throughout the building. Also on this floor will 
be the all-electric kitchens, the staff dining-rooms 
and a terrace overlooking the Campus. 

The dairy for pasteurising milk, with a most 
up-to-date plant for bottling, will be situated near 
the present Theatre building. The basement will 
occupy about one-third of the building site, and 
in it will be housed the most up-to-date refrigeration 
plant with separate freezing-rooms and cool rooms 
for meat, poultry, fish and provisions, with six 
lifts direct to the departments. On the ground floor, 
adjoining the main entrance hall, will be a créche. 

The planning of the departments is as follows :— 
On the ground floor, near the main entrance, will 
be the Food Hall, grouping fruit, vegetables, 
meat, fish and poultry, and provisions. A section 
of the ground floor, near the eastern entrance, will 
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Welwyn’s new stores under construction—a view from the Campus 


be equipped as a men’s corner, including hairdressing, 
hosiery, ready-made and bespoke tailoring, shoes, 
tobacco, newspapers, radio and electric appliances. 

The centre of the ground floor will be used for 
stationery, library, drugs, cosmetics, flowers, bulbs 
and seeds, sweets and bakery, grocery, biscuits, 
Travel and Inquiry Bureau, and General Order 
Office. An up-to-date Milk Bar will adjoin the 
grocery department. 


Local Products 


In the south-west section of the ground floor will 
be a site for the exhibition of local products, also 
toys, sports outfitting, china and glass, jewellery 
and clocks, furniture and building material supplies. 

The selling space on the first floor will be completely 
allocated to the requirements of women, with the 
following departments : hairdressing, shoes, hosiery 
and gloves, millinery, cloaks and _ gowns, 
knitted wear, ribbons and laces, haberdashery, 
Manchester goods, furnishing fabrics, wool, silk, 
woollen and cotton piece goods, fancy jewellery, 
cosmetics. 

It is believed- that the new building will provide 
every facility for the successful operation of the 
business on a scale commensurate with the population 
which it is estimated that the town will have in the 
course of the next few years. The object of the 
undertaking is not that of making financial profits. 
If it is successful it will make such profits as are 
necessary to serve the capital in the undertaking. 
This is an essential to its continuity and to the 
maintenance of its adequacy and efficiency. Its 
main object is that of providing for the town the 
finest shopping service it is possible to provide. 


EVERYDAY THINGS 
A History of Everyday Things in England. Vol. I 
(3rd Edition) Written and illustrated by Marjorie 
and C. H. B. Quennell. Batsford, 10s. 6d. 

HIS revised third edition of this first series of 

the justly famous “History of Everyday 
Things in England,” by Marjorie and C. H. B. 
Quennell, serves only to give additional accuracy 
and charm to this record of the changing centuries. 
Mrs. Quennell was handicapped in her work on this 
volume by the death of her husband, who began 
his collaboration with her with this particular book. 

The main lines of the work remain unchanged, 
but an attempt has been made to humanise the 
treatment and to incorporate a fuller account of 
everyday things and of the life and work of the 
people who made and used them. This book covers 
the period 1066 to 1499 and here one finds, among 
a multitude of other facts, the origin of the English 
garden and the house with garden beginning to 
take shape. 

There is an amusing description of London 
written by one Fitzstephen ‘who lived in the 
reign of King Stephen, wrote in the Reign of Henry 
II and deceased in 1191.’’ Here we learn that 
London is recommended for the wholesomeness 
of the air as well as for the chastity of her matrons, 
and that ‘everywhere without the houses the 
citizens have gardens and orchards planted with 
trees, large, beautiful, and one joining to another ; ” 
that ‘‘ on the north side are fields for pasture, and 
open meadows, very pleasant, among which the 
river waters do flow.”’ 

Building regulations, we gather, were issued in 
London in 1189, in the reign of Richard I. 
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LETCHWORTH THE SUCCESSFUL FACTORY TOWN 





FIXING AND RIGGING THE LINES OF A PARACHUTE AT THE FACTORY OF THE “IRVING AIR CHUTE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN LTD.,’” LETCHWORTH. PARACHUTES FOR THE ROYAL AIR FORCE ARE MADE IN THESE WORKS. A CAREFUL 
RECORD HAS BEEN KEPT AND OVER 1,800 LIVES HAVE BEEN SAVED BY THE USE OF THE IRVING PARACHUTE. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD., LETCHWORTH, & ALGOA HOUSE, 41 Moorfields, 


E.C.2 
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PROGRESS 


The following increases since 

Ist January, 1936, are con- 

vincing proof of Welwyn’s 
amazing development. 





INCREASE 
Factory Floor space built, or now 

being built for rental = - - 82°7% 
Factory Floor space let - - ge yA 
Number of New Manufacturers - 25°0% 
Area of land leased to Manufacturers 

building their own factories - 40°4°,, 











——FACTORIES—— 


Sites and Factories of all areas available 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT, WELWYN, HERTS. 


Telephone Welwyn Garden 248 


25 MINUTES FROM KING’S CROSS TO WELWYN GARDEN CITY STATION 
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FUELLING THE SATELITE TOWN 


N planning the satellite towns that are growing up on 
] the edge of our big cities public authorities have had 

an opportunity of giving full expression to ideals which 
are still a long way from realisation in the densely built up 
areas within the cities themselves. 

One of the most important considerations when plan- 
ning such a town is the fuels which are to be supplied 
to the houses and which the houses are therefore to be 
equipped to use. This will affect the purity of the air 
that the people will breathe and the cost and efficiency 
of the heating, cooking, water heating and laundering. 

Let us then consider what Manchester has done on the 
vast housing scheme at Wythenshawe. Wythenshawe has 
added 5,560 acres to the area of Manchester—something 
like 25°,. Of this area the Corporation own 3,700 acres 
It is intended to build about 25,000 dwellings on this ground 
and over 6,700 have already been erected. In addition 
factories are being erected in specially allotted industrial 
zones and schools, cinemas, shops, churches and public 
buildings serve the community. 


Smoky Fuel Prohibited 


In the industrial zones the burning of raw coal has been 
prohibited. As a result gas is widely used in the factories 
and the present annual consumption exceeds six million 
cubic feet. This has contributed a 


maintenance of a clean atmosphere. 


great deal to the 


Both the gas and elec tricity undertakings are municipally 
owned in Manchester, so the Council are 


considering the heating 


unbiased in 
medium for the houses. It is 
therefore significant that gas has been provided in practi- 
cally every house at Wythenshawe. It is used for cooking 
and laundering and gas fires are installed in many of the 
bedrooms. 

It is the same with all the other new municipal housing 
schemes around Manchester. The reason for this could be 
supplied by any housewife in one of these houses. Gas is 
the one fuel which is clean, efficient and healthy and yet 
reasonable in cost 


A Wythenshawe vista 


Advantages of Gas 
Gas cookers are quick, easily regulated, automatic and 


easily kept clean. They make good cooking easy and 
cheap. 


healthy. 


Gas fires ventilate as they heat and are therefore 
What is more, they look cheerful. Whatever 
vas is used for, it does away with all labour and dirt. 


It is also a great boon to 
the poorer tenants to have 
pre-payment meters, for 
they obviate any risk of 
using more gas than they 
can afford and so running 
into debt. The supply 
undertaking is saved the 
unpleasant task of collect- 
ing these debts. 


Anyone needing expert 
advice on the. application 
of gas in new housing 
schemes should write to 
the British Commercial 
Gas Association, Gas 
Industry House, 1, 
Grosvenor Place, London, 
S.W.1, who will put the 
enquirer with 
the body best equipped 


in touch 


to assist him. 











